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CARNIVAL IN THE NORTH. 





BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 





Arm in arm, their branches twined, 
Tall maples drink the mountain wind. 
Reach out with eagerness to seize 
Flagons of cool October breeze. 


Bravely decked in yellow and red, 
Maples stand at the bright throng’s head, 
And summon the firs to give their aid 

To make this forest masquerade ,— 
Summon even the solemn firs 

To join the ranks of roisterers! 


Spruceland woodsmen, Pierre and Jean, 

Now with your gayest songs lead on! 

Join in the revel the trees make here, 

For woods will be sad for half a year; 

Riot a little,—summer is spent, 

And all the winter the woods keep Lent! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. See, the Premier of New South 
Wales, announces that the bill to give 
women full Parliamentary suffrage will be 
re-introduced at the beginning of the next 
session, and that he is determined to se- 
cure its passage before the expiration of 
the present Parliament. The despatches 
say: ‘‘He considers that, as the people 
have given a direct mandate on the ques- 
tion, the Legisiative Council, in rejecting 
the bill, obstructed the will of the coun- 
try.’’ 








A few weeks ago, a large and influen- 
tial deputation of representatives from 
the different branches of the Womanhood 
Suffrage League of New South Wales 
waited on the Premier to urge that the 
full suffrage bill should be reintroduced 
as early as possible. Several members of 
the deputation, both men and women, 
spoke along this line. A Sydney paper 
says: 

The Premier, in reply, said he was over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of the deputa- 
tion, but the task of receiving the ladies 
was a very agreeable one. The govern- 
ment had a great deal of business before 
it, and one of the most important meas- 
ures was that for the enfranchisement of 
women. Some people who were liberal 
in other respects never seemed to regard 
this question as they ought. It was ow- 
ing to the courageous agitation of a few 
sensible workers among the women that 
the movement had reached its present po- 
sition. He agreed that women were en- 
titled to vote, and a bill would be intro- 
duced at the earliest possible moment. It 
could not, however, be the first, be 
cause there were some others which 
he was pledged to place before the 
House without delay. It was a pity 
that some of the members who were 
opposed to the bill were not present 
to witness the representative strength and 
the intelligence of the deputation. He 
assured them that the bill would be 
brought forward the first time when the 





state of public business would permit. 
(Cheers.) The deputation gave the Pre- 
mier a hearty vote of thanks. 





A Professor Mobius of Leipsig, whom 
most Americans have never heard of, but 
who is described as one of the most emi- 
nent physiologists in Germany, has just 
published a book entitled ‘‘The Physio- 
logical Feeble-Mindedness of Women.”’ 
The professor asserts that women occupy 
a position midway between men and chil- 
dren. Their intelligence is receptive, not 
creative, imitative, not original. Women 
have not advanced the intellectual life of 
mankindasingle step. Evenin their own 
special branches, such as cooking, tailor- 
ing and education, the discoverers of new 
methods are always men. The professor 
alleges that the increasing intellectualism 
among women is dangerous, and tends to 
bring on sickness, barrenness and blunt- 
ing of the instinct. It is significant that 
just about the time Prof. Mobius’s book 
appeared, a ‘Congress of Progressive 
Women’ was held in Berlin, and passed 
resolutions in favor of the higher educa- 
tion of women, and also of coéducation. 





In America, Professor Mobius’s reported 
remarks against women are being gener- 
ally ridiculed by the press. As for wom- 
en’s ‘‘feeblemindedness,” in the coéduca- 
tional Universities of the United States, 
the girls take rather more than their 
share of the prizes; and statistics show 
that most of them improve in health dur- 
ing their college course. As for women’s 
never inventing any improved methods, 
the first invention patented by an Ameri- 
can woman was in 1808. In the next 
quarter of a century women took out pat- 
ents for 15 inventions (including the first 
cook stove); in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury for 35; in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury for 1503; and in the twelve years 
from 1884 to 1895, the last period for 
which we have the figures, women took 
out patents for 3,905 inventions. If women 
do not yet invent as often as men, their 
inventiveness seems to be increasing 
faster. 





Some of women’s inventions have been 
important. Mrs. Ada Van Pelt, the wife 
of a California postmaster, invented a per- 
mutation lock with 3,000 combinations, 
also a letter-box for the outside of houses 
that throws up a signal when there is a 
letter inside for the postman to collect. 
This is now in use all over the United 
States. Satchel-bottomed paper bags 
were invented by a woman, who was of- 
fered $20,000 for the patent. A little girl 
originated an invention which revolution- 
ized the making of screws. A woman in- 
vented the Burden process, which turns 
out a perfect horse-shoe in an incredibly 
short time, and saved the country $2,500,- 
000 within a few years. Silk-weaving in 
China and the weaving of Cashmere 
shawls in India were the inventions of 
women, As for education dulling wom- 
en’s instinct, the Boston Transcript says: 

It is quite possible that intellectualism 
does dull instinct. The instinct of a ruf- 
fled grouse in the hunting season is much 
keener and more reliable than that of 
Professor Mobius at any time, but that 
has nothing to do with the case. He is 
still of more value than a whole covey of 
ruffled grouse. 

Some women might say that the truth 
of the last sentence is open to question. 





There is food for thought in the an- 
nouncement by the papers of a strange 
case of hereditary suicide in New Fairfield, 
Conn., where a man has just hanged him 
self. Fifteen members of the family, it is 
said, have committed suicide, including 
his paternal ancestors for four genera- 
tions. This raises anew the question 
whether some means cannot be found to 
prevent the marriage of the unfit. Mean- 
while girls should be taught enough about 
heredity to realize that it is a crime to 
marry into such a family. 





WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 

“Sir John Cockburn,” says the London 
Law Journal, ‘‘moved the following reso- 
lution in Gray’s Inn Hall on the ‘Ladies’ 
Night’ of the Gray’s Inn Debating Society: 
‘That the time has arrived when women 
should be admitted into the legal profes- 
sion.’ Mr. Rentoul, K. C. M. P., who op- 
posed the resolution in an amusing speech, 
urged that a handsome lady barrister 
would exercise an unfair influence upon 
juries. He stated that a barrister was 





once engaged in a running down case, in 
which defeat was staring him in the face. 
His client and his witnesses, being mem- 
bers of the costermonger fraternity, had 
cut anything but an impressive figure in 
the witness box. It suddenly occurred to 
him that his two handsome sisters had 
come to see him conduct the case. To 
their utter amazement, he called them as 
witnesses, put a few irrelevant questions 
to them without disclosing his relation- 
ship to them, asked them whether they 
saw the accident, and immediately they 
replied ‘No,’ brought the examination to 
aclose. ‘These fascinating ladies,’ said 
Mr. Rentoul, ‘made a visible impression 
upon the jury; they gave tone to all the 
other witnesses, and my friend won his 
case.’ Notwithstanding Mr. Rentoul’s 
eloquence and wit, the resolution moved 
by Sir John Cockburn was carried. Judge 
Merlin presided over the discussion, in 
which several ladies took part.” 

Commenting on this, the Chicago Legal 
News pertinently observes: 

If the ‘‘fascinating ladies,’’ as witnesses, 
had such an effect upon a jury of men as 
to make them decide the case without re- 
gard to the law or the evidence, would it 
not be well to have a portion of the jury 
composed of women, who would not be 
influenced by ‘‘fascinating ladies’’ and 
disregard their oaths and decide the case 
without regard to the law or evidence? 
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THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 





The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
Oct. 22, in the parlors of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A.,3 Park Street. The sub- 
ject to be considered is ‘*Lincoln Memo- 
rial University,’’ located at Cumberland 
Gap, Tenn., and the ‘‘Lucy Stone Reading 
Room’ for the girls of the University, 
which women suffragists propose to fur- 
nish. Nearly $400 are already contributed 
for this purpose, and donations of books 
are pledged to its library. 

The meeting will be addressed by Mr. 
T. A. Larry, acting president of the insti- 
tution, or E. P. Fairfield, financial secre- 
tary, who graduated from Oberlin, and 
was well acquainted with Lucy Stone. It 
is possible that both gentlemen will be 
present. The University owns 500 acres 
of good farm land, seven buildings, ma- 
chinery for industries, all valued at $200,- 
000, and has enrolled about 300 students, 
young men and women. It was founded 
as a memorial to Abraham Lincoln, and 
to meet the needs of two million people in 
the Southern Appalachian Mountains, for 
whom no educational provision has been 
made. We hope there may be a large au- 
dience, as the subject is most interesting. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant preached 
the opening sermon at the annual meeting 
of the Virginia W. C. T. U. at Norfolk. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions of the Interior will be 
held in Oberlin, O., Oct. 29-31. ‘This or- 
ganization of Congregational women cov- 
ers the territory from Ohio to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The congregation of the First Christian 
Church of St. Louis, Mo., were surprised 
last Sunday when the wife of their pastor, 
John L. Brandt, went into the pulpit and 
preached. It is described as ‘‘an eloquent 
and impressive sermon on the story of 
Noah and the ark.”’ 





The Chicago Advance says: ‘‘The dea- 
coness movement among the Congrega- 
tionalists is a practical and noteworthy 
movement to bring the church into close 
touch with the people. One of the great 
sources of strength of the Roman Catholic 
Church has been its sisterhoods. The 
Methodist Church some time ago discov- 
ered this, and their application of the 
sisterhood principle has been rewarded 
with great success.”’ 

Rev. Alice S. N. Barnes, State organizer 
for the MontanaW.C.T.U., lately drove 108 
miles to Lewiston, where she lectured to 
a large and appreciative audience. This 
was followed by another drive of twenty 
miles to a mining camp, where two ad- 
dresses were delivered. Returning to 
Lewiston, another lecture and a talk to 
the women resulted in the organization of 
a union of twenty members. The return 
journey was made by coach sixty miles, 
by rail fifty miles, and then by coach 
eighteen miles. 





A DOUBLE JURY ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The Christian Endeavor World calls at- 
tention to the fact that in four Western 
States women have for years had full 
suffrage on the same terms as men. The 
editor says: 

Desiring to learn how the women were 
using their new privilege in those four 
States, I wrote to a number of clergymen, 
taking the names at random from the sub- 
scription lists of our paper. I chose 
clergymen, because the other names on 
the list gave no indication in regard to age 
or experience, and I was sure in ‘a minis- 
ter to obtain an observer of more than 
ordinary acuteness and painstaking. 

EVIDENCE WORTH CONSIDERING. 

In reply to my inquiries I received 
twenty-five letters—more than a double 
jury, it will be perceived, All four States 
were fairly represented. Four leading 
denominations were named, though most 
of my correspondents did not tell me to 
what church they belong. A goodly pro- 
portion of them are doctors of divinity; 
one is chairman of the Democratic county 
committee; one is a superintendent of a 
missionary district; all the letters bear 
marks of keen thoughtfulness and large 
ability. I am confident that, where such 
witnesses agree, their judgment can be 
relied upon. Numbers of them, more- 
over, state that before replying to my let- 
ter they made a canvas of business men 
and men of standing of all parties, and 
that the opinions they express represent 
in this way the best sentiment of their 
several communities. In the matter of 
testimony, character counts far more than 
mere numbers, and the testimony I shall 
bring forward is weighty. 

In the first place, to take a general 
glance over the letters, they are almost 
unanimously favorable to woman suffrage. 
I had asked my correspondents to state 
whether, in their judgment, the experi- 
ment is working well in their communi- 
ties, fairly well, or poorly. One gentle- 
man in Wyoming thought it is working 
poorly, three in Colorado thought it is 
working fairly well, and all the rest were 
positive, and some of them enthusiastic, 
in their statement that it is working well. 

But to particularize, 


DIVIDED HOUSEHOLDS? 


Several fears are always brought up 
when the subject of woman suffrage is 
agitated. One is that homes will be 
divided into political hostile camps. On 
the contrary, an Idaho clergyman voices 
the opinion of all when he says, “I can 
find no one who has ever heard of any 
trouble in homes because of differences in 
party allegiance;’’ while a Colorado doc- 
tor of divinity declares that ‘‘the charge 
that women will neglect household duties 
for politics is all folly.’ 

UNWOMANLY WOMEN? 

“It will make the women unwomanly,”’ 
is another argument often urged. Several 
of my correspondents have become dis- 
gusted, and rightly, with the mannish 
woman. ‘Once in a while,’ says one, 
‘twhen I am listening to a female political 
orator of a certain stripe, my conservatism 
is encouraged to taunt me with the sug- 
gestion that good women should be pro- 
tected from all that could be tortured into 
seeming fellowship with such.” But 
another writer takes a sensible view of 
this matter, while acknowledging the 
presence of ‘bold, brazen schemers’’ 
among women politicians, ‘‘I knew many 
of them before they had a vote,’’ he says. 
‘They are no better, nor worse, than be- 
fore; nor, in my judgment, are there more 
of them.”’ 

Practically all these ministers believe 
that ‘there is nothing about casting a 
ballot that will unsex a woman;”’ that, as 
another asserts, ‘‘there is nothing any 
more corrupting in a woman’s going to 
the polls to vote than for her to be in a 
crowd of men anywhere for a few min- 
utes;’’ or, as a third remarks, ‘‘A lady is 
no more out of place at the polls than if 
she were shopping.”’ 

WOMEN OF THE SLUMS. 

A third objection put forward by the 
opponents of woman suffrage is reported 
as raised by the Denver papers,—namely, 
that women of the better class are not 
seen at the polls, while women of the 
slums, with the assistance of the bosses, 
vote a few times extra. ‘‘Yes,’’ replies a 
Colorado pastor,—another writer,—‘but 
there are twenty scarlet men in Denver to 
one scarlet woman;’’ while another cor- 
respondent declares that, when he lived in 

(Continued on page 330) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Epwarp GILcHRIST Low has 
opened at Groton, Mass., a College of 
Horticulture for women. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CatTT is mak- 
ing a tour through the West and South, 
speaking at a series of State Suffrage 
Conventions. 


Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT says: “I 
would rather be killed a thousand times 
over by hard work than have nothing to 
do and rust out.” 


Mrs. EL1zA How, daughter of the late 
Captain B, Eads, the famous bridge engi- 
neer, has given Washington University, 
St. Louis, $100,000, as a memorial of her 
father. 


SARAH GRAND, author of ‘*The Heaven- 
ly Twins,’’ has arrived in New York to 
make a lecture tour, This is her first 
visit to this country. Her lectures will be 
on “The Art of Happiness’ and ‘*Mere 
Man.”’ 


Miss MAry B, SAYLes, of the class of 
1900 at Smith College, has been chosen 
out of thirty candidates for the fellowship 
offered by the College Settlement Associ- 
ation last spring. Miss Sayles will live 
at Whittier Home, the only college set 
tlement in Jersey City. Her specialty will 
be the investigation of tenement-house 
conditions. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE was present at the 
annual convention of the Massachusetts 
W. C. T. U., held this week in Lynn, and 
was enthusiastically received. The re- 
ports show a gain in membership of 578 
over last year. Fifteen new unions have 
been formed, and 151 of the old ones hav 
increased their menibership. The Massa 
chusetts W. C. T. U. now includes 9,4& 
women. 


Tue DucuEss oF MARLBORO is said to 
be devoting most of her time just now to 
calling upon rich members of the Ameri- 
can colony in Paris and asking for sub- 
scriptions toward building an American 
hospital in the suburbs of that city. She 
has herself given $10,000 toward the pro- 
ject. The American Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates the number of Americans 
regularly residing in Paris at 60,000, with 
a floating population of 40,000 more. 
Many of the residents are employees of 
American firms. Even rich Americans 
when taken ill abroad feel the need of 
some refuge other than a hotel. 


Miss ALICE ROOSEVELT, the eighteen- 
year-old daughter of the President, will 
make her début in society on Jan. 2, at 
Mrs. Roosevelt's first reception after the 
opening of the official season. No such 
event has brightened the annals of the 
White House since Nellie Grant ‘‘came 
out” thirty years ago. Four girl cousins 
of Miss Roosevelt will be present. At the 
same time Mrs, U. S, Grant will introduce 
her granddaughter, Miss Miriam Grant. 
Another débutante will be the daughter of 
Senator Jones of Nevada, Miss Marion 
Jones, who during the past season won 
the tennis championship of America, 


Mrs. GARFIELD is now the only per- 
son in the United States who enjoys an 
absolute ‘“‘frank’’ on all mail correspon- 
donce. The President, members of the 
U.S. House and Senate, and cabinet offi- 
cers, may send official documents or letters 
on official business through the mails 
without paying postage, but they are ona 
level with other citizens when it comes to 
private correspondence. Mrs. Garfield, 
whose husband, the President, was assas- 
sinated in office, was given the franking 
privilege for life by a special act of Con- 
gress. Mrs. McKinley will doubtless be 
given the same. 


Miss HELEN STANTON, the twelve-year- 
old granddaughter of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, is half American and half French, 
as her father, Theodore Stanton, married 
a French lady, and the family live 
abroad. But Helen in her feelings is 
a highly patriotic American girl. Writ- 
ing from France to her New York rela- 
tives on the day of President McKinley’s 
funeral at Canton, she said: ‘‘The death of 
President McKinley has very much upset 
me, and here I have not a soul to speak of 
it to. I have got an American flag, and I 
have hung it up with a veil of crape. It 
makes me fairly jump out of my skin when 
I hear them speak so rudely of him, Al- 
ways remember his dying words. I hope 
you all think as much of him as I do; for 
he must have ruled very well to be twice 
elected as their chief by eighty millions of 
people,”’ 
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A DOUBLE JURY ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
Denver, ‘‘the ladies of Capitol Hill, the 
aristocratic section of the city, were 
among the most’active women in the cam- 
paign;’’ while in Idaho, ‘women’s politi- 
cal clubs are headed by the most cultured 
and influential women.” 

MASCULINE INFLUENCE, 

Another question of much importance 
to settle is the influence of the husbands 
upon their wives. Will the women vote 
jast as the men tell them to? Several of 
my correspondents agree that (to quote a 
gentleman from Colorado) “in general 
elections it almost always is expected that 
Mr. and Mrs. will vote the same ticket.’’ 
But another pastor from the same State 
declares that woman suffrage has proved 


the independence of the women, “As a 
rule,’ he says, ‘‘women do not vote as 
their husbands wish, but according to 
their own inclinations.’’ A Utah observer 
sees evidence of ‘‘a growing independence 
on the part of the women, A good many 
voted against B. H. Roberts. A good 
many voted the Republican ticket, while 
their husbands voted the Democratic.’’ A 


pastor in Idaho says that “in some cases 
the women vote for prohibition and their 
husbands for the ‘Dear Old Party.’’’ One 
brother sadly admits that his wife kills 
his vote every time. 

DO THEY VOTE? 

‘‘Will the women care enough about the 
matter to vote at all?’ This is doubted 
by many, but here is the evidence: “Of 
the number registered,’ says one of my 
Colorado informants, ‘‘very nearly as large 
a per cent. of women voted as of men,” 
An Idaho correspondent thinks that this 
percentage is smaller for the women, but 
not much smaller. Another Idaho clergy- 
man says that in his State, in 1898, the 
women cast forty per cent. of the votes, 
and he thinks they cast a larger per cent. 
this year. Another gentleman remarks 
very sensibly, ‘‘There are many men that 
won't vote at all. That, however, does 
not make any difference in the justness of 
allowing men to vote who wish to do so.”’ 
On the whole, it seems certain that the 
women of these four States are voting 
quite as well as they could be expected to 
vote, considering their lack of training in 
the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and the newness of the work. 

WOMEN AND THE MACHINE, 

‘Will the women prove to be bitter par- 
tisans, or will they set the party bosses at 
defiance?’ That Was another interesting 
question, and light has been thrown upon 
it by this series of letters. The women of 
Idaho, according to one gentleman, ‘‘re- 
fuse as a rule to be bound by the action of 
ring conventions and political bosses,”’ 
“It is recognized,’’ asserts another, “that, 
while generally loyal to her party, a 
woman will ‘scratch’ a candidate that 
most men would vote for.’’ With two or 
three exceptions all my letters join in this 
conclusion. 

But my correspondents do not stop with 
these replies to the fears and criticisms of 
the opponents of woman suffrage. They 
point out certain definite gains that have 
come in their States. 

QUIET ELECTIONS. 

Nearly all the letters speak enthusiasti- 
cally of the quiet and orderly elections se- 
cured by the presence of women. Often 
women are judges at the polls, ‘‘Our 
judges of election are about half women,”’ 
writes a Colorado friend, ‘‘and people are 
about as orderly at the polls as if at 
church,’”’ Says a man in Idaho, ‘Our 
ward was as quiet and orderly as a church 
last election day. Fully half the voters 
were women. The presence of women is 
most elevating.’’ ‘Little smoking,” says 
another, ‘‘no swearing or bad language, 
no drunkenness, a hundred times more 
orderly and respectable than before.’’ 
Thus run all the testimonies. 

This wholesome influence of the women 
has reached from the polls to the party 
caucuses, primaries, conventions, and 
political meetings. Says a minrster in 
Utah: “The caucus is no longer domi- 
nated by those of the baser sort. Drink- 
ing, smoking, bad language, are out of 
order.”’ 

This good influence has extended natu- 
rally to the speakers. Says an Idaho ob- 
server: “Our campaign speakers have 
cleaned up,—on the outside, at least. 
During the last campaign, speeches were 
unusually free from abuse, and speakers 
dealt with principles.’ Other writers 


speak of this toning-up of political 
speeches in their States. 
WOMEN IN OFFICE, 


A similar service has been accomplished 
by the women in the State Legislatures. 
Of Colorado, for instance, one friend 
writes, ‘‘The presence of women in the 
House of Representatives has banished 
from that chamber smoking and other un- 
seemly practices, which are painfully 
present in the Senate chamber where 
there are no women members.”’ ‘Our 
Legislature,’’ declares another, ‘‘is far 
purer now that women help compose it.’ 


A man in Idaho reports, “‘There were 
three women in our Legislature two years 
ago, and they did so well that we elected 
a large number last fall.’’ 

In the other offices to which women 
have been elected the unanimous opinion 
of these gentlemen is that they have suc- 
ceeded admirably. This from Idaho: ‘‘For 
two years we have had a lady as county 
treasurer, and she has filled her office with 
entire satisfaction.’’ As county superin- 
tendent of schools or as school commis- 
sioner, or even (in Idaho at present) as 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
women officers seem to be a conspicuous 
success, and most of my correspondents 
testify to the value of women voters in 
work for the schools. 

BETTER NOMINEES, 

Another point in regard to which all 
these observers agree, is that the female 
vote has brought about better nomina- 
tions, and, as a result, better men are 
choser to office. ‘‘The politicians are 
afraid of the women,”’ writes a well-known 
Denver pastor, quoting a prominent law- 
yer. ‘*‘Has he a record that will cause 
tlie women to vote against him?’ is always 
a question,’’ writes an Idaho corréspond- 
ent. A third cites the example of a very 
well-known United States Senator who 
was defeated for reélection by the women 
on the ground of his immorality, the State 
election for legislators turning on that one 
point. ‘‘The party leaders realize,’’ says 
a fourth clergyman, “that if they place in 
nomination a man notoriously unclean in 
his personal life, he will be defeated by 
the women of his own party.’’ The good 
women have buried many a corrupt poli- 
tician in the political graveyard, and may 
God give strength to their spades! 

MORAL MEASURES. 

It seems clear that under the new ré- 
gime moral questions receive more con- 
sideration by the politicians. I am as- 
sured that it was fear of the women’s vote 
that secured the passage of Idaho’s anti- 
gambling law two years ago. Several of 
my correspondents, however, express 
themselves as disappointed in this phase 
of woman suffrage. These writers are 
chiefly, I judge, third-party Prohibition- 
ists. One man, however, reports church 
women as signing petitions for liquor- 
licenses. A Baptist pastor in Wyoming, 
in a town of 7,000 inhabitants with fifteen 
saloons, ‘“‘and more coming,”’’ says that the 
women will not unite on any policy for 
the removal of the evil. 

The majority of my correspondents, 
however, declare that the women voters 
are a strong ally of temperance. A Utah 
clergyman reports the closing of three 
saloons in his town through the votes of 
the women. Ina Colorado town that for 
years wavered between license and no- 
license, the saloons have been abolished 
for all time by the women’s vote. Other 
similar cases are detailed in these letters, 
and I believe that a prominent Colorado 
pastor is right when he says, ‘*On asquare 
issue of saloon or no saloon, nearly all the 
women will vote against license; but the 
politicians try hard to keep the question 
from becoming a direct issue.”’ 

STUDENTS OF POLITICS, 
One most important gain may positively 
beascribed to woman suffrage: the in- 
creased political intelligence of the wom- 
en; and this is a great gain, not only as it 
broadens the women’s lives, but in its in- 
fluence on their children. ‘The women 
want to know what they vote for,’’ em- 
phatically says an Idaho minister. ‘‘Wo- 
man suffrage has been a great educator for 
all our women,”’ says a Colorado man. 
“They realize their responsibility, and 
they study hard, and converse upon polit- 
ical themes. They are much more self- 
reliant, they are better fitted for all their 
duties than they were ten years ago.’’ In 
many localities they have formed political 
clubs of their own. Woman suffrage 
makes elections more expensive, but it is 
a grand school for the mothers of the re- 
public. 
SOME CONCLUSIONS. 

On the whole, woman suffrage in these 
four States appears to be most felt in 
local affairs. The vote of the women 
operates not so much to change results 
and to disturb whatever political balance 
previously existed, as to purify politics at 
the fountain, rendering it far more certain 
that clean men and just measures will be 
placed before the voters. The women, as 
yet, have not used their power to push 
any laws especially for women, nor have 
they to any great extent combined for the 
promotion of moral reforms. In Utah, 
woman suffrage has probably increased 
the power of the Mormon Church; but 
when Mormon women become aroused to 
their true position, it will be as effective 
a force against the hierarchy. 

The operation of the new laws has been 
so easy and natural that the very absence 
of startling results has startled some of 
my correspondents. There has not yet 
been time to bring out the best there is in 
the reform, or to develop thoroughly the 
better class of women voters; yet those 





that did not want the suffrage at the start 





now favor it, and the plan has grown de- 
cidedly in popularity among both men 
and women. In fact, these writers are 
unanimous in declaring that it would be 
impossible to repeal the woman suffrage 
laws in their respective States. 

The Christian Endeavor World in con- 
nection with this article publishes the 
portraits of six women, viz.: ‘‘Evangeline 
Heartz, the only woman member of the 
present Colorado House of Representa- 
tives, one of the most active and influen- 
tial members of that body; Mrs. A. N. 
Frowine, treasurer of Manitou, Col., prob- 
ably the first woman to be elected to such 
a position in this country. As editor and 
proprietor of the Manitou Springs Journal, 
she continues the opposition to the saloons 
and gambling that cost her husband his 
life. Helen L. Grenfell, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Colorado; 
Nellie E. Donahue, treasurer of Victor, 
Col.; Estelle Reel, formerly State super- 
intendent of public instruction in Wyom- 
ing; now holding the important post of 
general superintendent of Indian schools, 
Washington, D. C. She is supervisor of 
more than 300 Indian schools, and has ar- 
ranged the first complete course of study 
these schools have ever had. Mrs. Mary 
Shank, city treasurer of Ouray, Col., with 
her little daughter.”’ 


TOLSTOI ON WOMEN’S HEALTH. 





Tolstoi is reported to have said in a 
recent interview: ‘‘One is so well off when 
ill! You feel detached from all bodily 
things. You see only the life of the spirit. 
Don’t talk to me about people who never 
are or never have been ill. They are ter- 
rible, especially women. A woman always 
in health is verily a ferocious beast.’’ If 
Tolstoi is correctly reported, he must 
have been suffering from temporary in- 
sanity, or at least from temporary inanity. 
It is the man or woman out of health, 
with nerves all unstrung, who becomes 
morbidly irritable and may be likened to 
a ferocious beast. 





FLAG QUILT FOR LITTLE INVALIDS. 

A philanthropic woman who is much in- 
terested in the children’s ward of a hos- 
pital is piecing a coverlid for the bed of 
one patient little incurable that will de- 
light his cruelly tried soul, and would be 
acceptable to many another small invalid, 
says the N. Y. Evening Post. The quilt 
is made of flags, It is just the size of the 
bed, and not intended to be tucked in. 
The flags are the little silk ones of all na- 
tions that are cheaply bought in quanti- 
ties. Each has been lined with a firm 
muslin, as the silk is of too poor a quality 
to be durable. The flays are put together 
with a simple feather stitch, the quilt be- 
ing made up with wool batting, which is 
both light and warm, and a thin silk is 
used to line the under side. The idea was 
suggested to the hospital worker by the 
pleasure her little nephew took in a quilt 
of the kind which his mother kept to in- 
terest him on his occasional sick days. 
The same idea may be applied in making 
a cushion for a window-seat or couch for 
a little invalid’s room. 


FEEDING WIVES. 

The London Daily Express has been 
publishing a series of articles upon the 
cost of marriage. Day by day it prints 
brief letters from correspondents upon 
the art of economy in its association with 
matrimony, and it is only due to the Ex- 
press to observe that it has met with rare 
success in eliciting numerous expressions 
of opinion which are alike novel and un- 
conventional. A practical man suggests 
that a wife of ‘‘stock size’’ be selected. 
Another matrimonial critic wrote: ‘‘While 
you are discussing the cost of marriage, 
I wish you would bring out the point that 
it is much cheaper to marry a nice, eco- 
nomical woman than to bother with ser- 
vants. The disadvantage of servants is 
that they can leave at a moment’s notice, 
while a wife can’t. Wives, as a rule, are 
much more respectful than women who 
are merely hired and have not the inter- 
ests of their employer at heart. Wives 
are more likely to be blessed with a sav- 
ing disposition, while servants are waste- 
ful.’’ 

One correspondent of the Express who 
held this theory ungallant, nevertheless, 
in the opinion of the Express, contributed 
an important argument in favor of it. 
‘Most servants save money,’’ he wrote. 
“My cook has £30 in the bank. In case 
of illness or business complications, I 
could not borrow that money from her. 
If it had been saved by my wife, I could ”’ 

One ruthless philosopher from Camber- 
well contributed what was at once a nota- 
ble feature of the discussion and a de- 
lightful glimpse of an Arcadian interior. 
‘“*Teach your wife to be a vegetarian, and 
married life will be cheapened,’’ he wrote. 
“The man does the work, therefore he 
needs beefsteak; but the woman has very 
little to do, either with her brain or her 








muscles, When I married it occurred to 
me that it would come cheaper if I fed my 
wife on cereals. I taught her to live on 
lentils, maize, and oatmeal. At first she 
violently objected, but-I won her over by 
my strength of mind. Now she sits at 
one end of the table and dines on grains. I 
sit at the other and have my mutton chop 
and my pint ofale. She is getting used 
to it, and makes less complaint than for- 
merly. Inasmuch as women are generally 
more unselfish than men, I think it only 
proper that any reduction in expenditure 
should come off their part of the income.” 

It is not to be expected that a bold pol- 
icy of this sort would go altogether free 
of the carping critic. One woman wrote 
to denounce the propounder of this theory 
that wives eat too much, as guilty of “the 
depth of meanness.’’ Another lady took 
very strong ground, ‘It is such creatures 
as he,’”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘who drag down 
married life to its present low level. The 
wife is entitled to even better food than 
the husband, and she should get it.” 
This outburst was, however, rebuked by 
a lady, also hailing from Camberwell, who 
wrote: ‘‘When I marry I shall think my 
life a failure unless I can make some great 
sacrifice for the man I love. If I could 
live on bread crusts and he on the fat of 
the land I should be happy indeed, for I 
should feel that each time my teeth closed 
upon the hard, dry bread I was doing 
something to make my true love more 
happy.’ It will be observed that this en- 
thusiastic lady has not as yet made the 
experiment to which she alludes. 

Viewing the subject upon scientific 
grounds, a vegetarian wrote to prove that 
meat is harmful to women, let alone ex- 
pensive. ‘While it is true that man does 
not need meat at all,’’ he observes, ‘I 
think it is a fact that woman needs it even 
less. Turnips and bread are good enough 
food for women and children.’’ A _ sport- 
ing element is imparted by a gentleman 
who has not tasted meat for twelve years. 
He offers to let his wife race a mile 
against any meat-eating woman in Lun- 
don, the prize to be a bag of flour, ‘‘not 
for its intrinsic worth,’’ he says, ‘‘but for 
what it symbolizes.’’ His wife lives en- 
tirely on fruits, farinacea, etc., and is 
much healthier than when she didn’t. 
She is now in training, he avers. 

Fashion has long been a curse to econo- 
mists, but a Plymouth man, to return to 
solid economics, gives a fresh instance of 
its baleful influence. ‘*WhenI married,”’ 
he explains, ‘‘it was not fashionable for a 
woman to eat much, It was considered 
better form if they were delicate and took 
very little food. Oh, for the good old 
times! In Plymouth, in 1867, women 
would dine off a simper and a biscuit, and 
faint on the least provocation. Now they 
eat more than men, and are stronger. 
The women of Plymouth are an exeeding- 
ly hungry lot, worse luck!”’ 

Fashion in yet another aspect is the 
cause of extravagance, according to a man 
from Liverpool, ‘‘It is tbe practice of 
opening windows that gives people their 
large appetites,’ he wrote. ‘‘When I was 
a boy we slept with our windows closed, 
Now they are open, and we wake up as 
hungry as bears.’’ 

And finally the voice of worldly wisdom 
is raised. ‘‘In choosing a wife,’’ one man 
wrote, ‘‘I advise the lover to make a few 
visits to the girl before breakfast instead 
of after tea. Then he will see if the girl 
is neat and trim. Ifa woman is careless 
about her appearance at the breakfast 
table, she will make a bad wife.”’ 

We regret to observe in these letters a 
certain strain of practicality verging upon 
the unromantic. Little attention is paid 
to the softer emotions, and stress is laid 
upon material things. The selection of a 
wife is discussed upon what appears to us 
a business-like basis. We would suggest, 
as our contribution to the symposium, 
that the Express readers who are thus 
troubled should come to Canada and make 
enough to feed the wife as lavishly as she 
desires.—Toronto Express. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


WoMAN AND THE LAw. By George James 
Bayles, Ph.D., prize lecturer in the 
school of political science, Columbia 
University. New York: The Century 
Co. Price, $1.40. 


This is a book which ought to be 
bought and kept for reference by every 
local Woman Suffrage Association and 
woman’s club. The author says in his 
preface: ‘‘This work is designed to serve 
the purposes of a general view of the legal 
condition of the women of the United 
States at the present time, and is more es- 
pecially for the reading of women.... 
American women, whether studying alone 
or in clubs, are coming more and more to 
take an appreciative interest in the soci- 
ological development of the nation, and 
naturally a subject to engage their 
attention is the condition of their fel- 
low-women viewed from all standpoints.” 
The book aims to give the laws of the 
different States in regard to the domes- 
tic relations of women, including mar- 
riage and divorce, the guardianship of 
children, etc.; the property rights of 
women, including dower, the right to 








make wills and contracts, etc.; and 
the public relations of women, . cover. 
ing the questions of naturalization, suf- 
frage, employment, the age of consent 
the right to practise law, etc. An intro. 
duction to the book is furnished by Prof. 
I. F. Russell, of the New York University 
Law School, He recommends the non- 
professional study of law as a part of gen. 
eral culture. After sketching the im- 
provement in women’s legal position dur- 
ing the last century, he says: ‘‘Husbands 
and fathers seem to covet, if not for their 
wives, most certainly for their daughters, 
the fullest measure of immunity from 
masculine interference and domination, 
Tendencies apparently irresistible are 
making for the extension of these rights 
throughout all the centres of civilization. 
. . . The education of woman must be 
commensurate with the splendor of her 
new heritage of rights and responsibilities, 
and should be such as to qualify her for 
the duties of executor, guardian, and 
trustee, as well as for the ownership of 
lands or the stocks and bonds of incorpo- 
rated companies. Woman is thus in need 
of instruction in the law, not to enable 
her to be her own lawyer, but to qualify 
her to appreciate and act upon legal coun- 
sel understandingly. If she is to continue 
to figure as a capitalist, taxpayer, litigant, 
and perhaps voter, on a more and more 
liberal scale, she ought certainly to make 
herself master of the rudiments of legal 
science.’’ The author says in his preface 
that there are probably some errors in the 
book; and, in pointing out a few, we do 
not mean to disparage a work which is 
doubtless accurate in the main, and which 
fills a long-felt want. In the chapter on 
Woman Suffrage, New Jersey is men- 
tioned as one of the States where women 
may vote for school officers. The New 
Jersey Supreme Court set aside as uncon- 
stitutional that part of the school suffrage 
law which empowered women to vote for 
school officers; but the court upheld as 
valid their right to vote on school appro- 
priations. In enumerating the States 
where women can vote on questions of 
public improvements that are submitted 
to taxpayers, no mention is made of the 
fact that women now possess this right in 
all the townships of New York State—a 
curious omission in a work by a New 
York lawyer. 

In the section on the guardianship of 
children, Illinois and Connecticut should 
be added to the States that now give 
fathers and mothers equal guardianship. 
In Massachusetts, the property laws for 
married women have just been revolution- 
ized; but as the change only went into 
effect last July, it is not remarkable that 
this book should not take note of it. In 
the section on ‘‘Married Women as Wit- 
nesses,’’ no mention is made of the fact 
that in Louisiana women, whether married 
or single, cannot act as witnesses to a 
legal document, In the introduction by 
Prof. Russell, the statement is made that 
‘tin this country, apart from voting and 
holding office, woman labors under no 
legal disabilities.’ This is much too 
sweeping, as in some States a mar- 
ried woman is still unable even to con- 
trol her own earnings. Prof. Russell 
also says: ‘‘A wife’s control of her real 
property is greater than her husband's 
control of his; for the statutes of New 
York and many other States forbid a man 
to dispose of his lands and tenements, by 
deed or will, in disregard of his wife’s 
right of dower, whereas the fullest liberty 
of transfer is enjoyed by the married 
woman.” Instead of saying ‘tin New York 
and many other States,’’ the writer should 
have said “in New York and a few other 
States.’’ A glance over the property laws, 
as set forth in this volume, shows there 
are only about half a dozen States that 
have abolished curtesy while retaining 
dower, thus leaving the wife more free 
than the husband to dispose of real estate. 
In most States either dower and curtesy 
have both been abolished, leaving husband 
and wife equally free, or dower and cur- 
tesy have both been retained, in which 
case the wife is generally less free to dis- 
pose of real estate than the husband. It 
is therefore an error to assert as a general 
statement that ‘‘a wife’s control of her 
real property is greater than her husband’s 
control of his,’’ when this is the case in 
only a small fraction of the 45 States. The 
value of the book would be increased if 
it gave in regard to each State not only 
the wife’s rights in her husband’s prop 
erty, but the husband’s rights in his wife’s. 
The latter are sometimes omitted. But, 
in spite of some errors and omissions, this 
work is the most valuable contribution 
that has been made for a long time to a 
topic of great and growing interest. 

A. 8S. B. 


THE RELIGION OF DEMocRACY. A Man- 
ual of Devotion by Charles Ferguson. 
San Francisco: D, P. Elder and Morgan 
Shepard. 1900. 


This plea for faith in the soul of things 
is spirited and effective. ‘The only hope 
of good government is that the people 
shall come to believe in God and to hate 
and destroy privilege. But the people 
will not submit to be rebuked for their 
love of privilege by pampered men, them- 
selves representatives of a caste. The 
Twentieth Century is to disclose the indi- 
vidual in his original and eternal fran- 
chise.”’ It is difficult, ina brief notice, todo 
justice toa book whose every sentence is 
anaphorism. Wecan dip into it almostat 
random, quoting passages like the follow- 
ing: 

*“‘The mission of democracy is to put 
down therule of the mob. In monarchies 
and aristocracies it is the mob that rules. 
It is puerile to suppose that kingdoms are 
made by kings. The king would do noth- 
ing if the mob did not throw up its cap 
when the king rides by. The king is con- 
sented to by the mob because of that in 
him which is mob-like. The mob loves 
glory and prizes; so does the king. If he 
loved beauty and justice, the mob would 
shout for him while the fine words were 
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sounding in the air, but he could never 
celebrate a jubilee or establish a dynasty. 
When the crowd gets ready to demand 
justice and beauty, it becomes a democ- 
racy and has done with kings. Thecrowd 
is protoplasmic, it is the raw material of 
humanity. It is in process of being made; 
it has not yet acquired status as maker. . 
. . The crowd touched with morbid 
ideality becomes a mob. A mob is a 
crowd corrupted by unrealizable abstrac- 
tions. The September Massacres in Paris 
and St. Bartholomew’s Day are corollaries 
of the divine rights of kings and priests. 
A slum is the reflection—in a puddle—of 
the dilettante'sm of drawing-rooms and 
the cant of sectarian churches, as a muse- 
um of horrors is of like inspiration with a 
charity ball. Both make a pomp of mis- 
ery and shame,” 

The moral of the book is in its conclud- 
ing sentences: 

“The name of the hour is Opportunity. 
. . « There is no Destiny—there is only 
Opportunity and an infinite waiting for 
the coming of the poets and artists who 
shall rejoice in Life on any terms, hearing 
the singing in the heart of God and send- 
ing back a brave antiphonal across all the 
deserts and wildernesses of the world.”’ 

H. B. B. 


DWELLERS IN THE HILis. By Melville 
Davisson Post. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901. Price, $1.00. 


This is a live book; one which was writ- 
ten because the writer had something to 
say and something worth saying. It is a 
tale of the blue grass country south of the 
Ohio and west of the Aileghanies, among 
the rolling hills clothed with forest and 
watered by clear streams and turbid tor- 
rents. Itis a story of horses and cattle 
and drovers. The characters live and 
move and have their being amid the 
scenes and occupations of pastoral life, 
stirred by competition and speculation, 
and struggles for social and financial pre- 
eminence. The book smacks of the soil. 
Itis in hearty sympathy with its surround- 
ings. No one could have written it but a 
native to the manner born. Full of fun, 
tingling with adventure,. thrilling with 
pathos, inspired by sympathetic insight, 
this story will be a permanent addition to 
our store of genuine American fiction. It 
is one of the most original and graphic 
pictures of life in that secluded section of 
the Middle West where the Cherokee and 
Creek Confederacies once had their home. 
It is a tale of the modern descendants of 
the hardy pioneers who peopled ‘‘the dark 
and bloody ground,” bringing into it an 
old civilization modified by generations of 
conflict with the denizens of the wilder- 
ness. The horses and cattle, no less than 
the men and women, are photographed 
from nature. H. B, B. 


New Mopes or Tuovcut BAsep Upon 
MATERIALISM AND THE NEW PANTHE- 
IsM. By C. T. Stockwell. Boston: 
James H. West & Co, Price, $1.00. 


This is an attempt to show the identity 
of Mind and Matter. It affirms a great 
revolution of thought, which comes as an 
outgrowth of what has preceded. The 
unity of the universe implies between the 
two classes of phenomena not a causal 
relation of one to the other, but one of 
concomitance. The series of phenomena 
known as consciousness corresponds with 
the physical phenomena which in the last 
analysis are simple pulsations of atoms. 
This book considers, 1, The New Material- 
ism; 2, The New Pantheism; 3, A Tribute 
to Prof. Edward Drinker Cope, who is 
called ‘‘A merica’s greatest scientist, whose 
life work has given us the scientific affirm- 
ation of God and Immortality.’’ In his 
philosophy Life appears as the one great 
fact in the universe, with no room any- 
where for death. The apprehension of 
life and consciousness as preceding organ- 
ization assures us of their survival of it. 

H. B. B. 


THE Sout or A CAT, and Other Stories. 
By Margaret Brown. With illustrations 
by Henriette Ronner from photographs, 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1901. Price, $1.25. 


Here is a biography of various cats, 
dogs, parrots, and peacocks, with a pleas- 
ing description of a paradise of birds in 
Egypt on the shores of the great salt 
lakes. There the birds are tame because 
the Arabs do not kill them. Pelicans, 
pigeons, vultures, swallows, bee-eaters, 
kingfishers, hoopoes, sparrows, cuckoos, 
ducks, flamingoes, kites, and crows—it 
has been well described as “‘the land of 
the rustlings of wings.’’ Our author finds 
a distinct individuality in every living 
creature—she describes a dainty lady cat, 
a torpid cat, an ill-natured cat, a mysteri- 
ous Ra, and an incredible Blue. All her 
pets have personal peculiarities which af- 
ford no end of interest and amusement. 
It is a good book to encourage love of all 
animated beings, H. B. B. 


LirE EVERLASTING. By John Fiske. 
New York and Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 16mo., gilt top. $1 net. 


This thoughtful and scholarly treatise 
on the Unseen World and Life Everlast- 
ing has a unique and melancholy interest 
as the last word of a great and wise man 
just before his own departure. The sud- 
den extinction of so clear an intelligence 
and so profound a reasoner seems itself to 
be a strong argument for a future exist- 
ence, since its annihilation seems almost 
inconceivable. It is a masterly summing 
up of the question. H. B. B. 





The first woman in England to be elect- 
ed a Poor Law Guardian was chosen from 
Kensington in 1875. Now 355 places in 
England have women serving on the 
boards of Poor Law Guardians, and the 


number is constantly increasing. 





STATE OF OnIO, City or TOLEDO, 
Lucas Country, , 

Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
ease of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D., 1886. 

5 eleara A. W. GLEASON, 
{sean Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


VENIS AND VINERVA. 
BY JEANNETTE A, MARKS, 

Little Georgia Oakley came dancing up 
to me; over each arm, helpless and limp, 
dangled a yellow kitten, It was the first 
day of my vacation at the shore, and I 
was very glad to see Georgie, who was an 
old friend of mine. But I did not know 
the kittens, so I asked: 

“Well, Georgie, where did you get the 
kittens?”’ 

“Uncle Ben brought ’em to me from 
Salem. He says they’re real turtle-shell 
cats. You can touch them, Miss May; 
they’re not hard. First I thought they 
would be hard, like Max’s turtle, till Un- 
cle Benny ’splained the turtle meant yel- 
low, and no kitties ever has shells. Only 
lobsters and crabs has shells.”’ ‘ 

With Georgie’s gracious permission I 
took one kitten from her. I am very fond 
of cats, and this little one was so pretty I 
held it close in my arms, Georgie looked 
at me very anxiously. 

‘Miss May, I’se found these kitties 
very soft. Mother says I must hold them 
only loose round the waist.”’ 

“Oh, am I holding it too tightly?” said 
I at once, and held the kitten as gently as 
I could. 

“TIT don’t know, but I’se found these 
kitties very soft. Kitty-Without is the 
softest. Whenever I run very fast with 
her I hear her makin’ a little miaow. 
Kitty-With never does that.’’ 

I looked with curiosity at the two yel- 
low kittens, trying to discover how they 
got their strange names. They were ex- 
actly alike—two little white faces, two 
little pink noses, two little topaz eyes, 
two tiny, yellow, puinted ears, two thin, 
white and yellow striped little bodies, and 
two thin little tails, with a little white 
paint-brush tip at the end. Georgie’s big 
blue eyes followed my perplexed exami- 
nation. 

‘Don’t you recknize them, Miss May? 
I didn’t first when Uncle Benny brought 
them, for they was twins even then. 
Uncle said I must call one Who-is-Who 
and the other Which-is-Which, And for 
*most a week I did, but after more’n five 
days, Miss May, I couldn’t tell Which- 
was-Which and Who-was-Who any more 
than before. I never knew Which was- 
Which or Who-was-Who, ’cept one day 
when I dipped one tail in the red paint of 
my paint-box.”’ 

Georgie looked quiet and hesitated 
when she spoke of the paint-box, and two 
tears rolled out over the long, dark eye- 
lashes. 

“Why, Georgie, what did mother say to 
that?” I exclaimed. 

‘‘Mother? She tried to comfort me. 
Which-is-Which or Who-is-Who, I don’t 
know which, licked the paint off her tail 
and ’most died with poison. It was the 
softer one, I think, ‘cause she miaowed so 
till Dr. Hiram gave her some sweet oil 
and it all comed up.” 

‘“‘What made you think of dipping the 
kitten’s tail in paint?’ I said. 

‘‘Uncle Benny told me when he brought 
them he would ink one for me some day, 
and then I’d know which had a saucer of 
milk last. But every time I asked him, 
he said he was going in bathin’ or out 
sailin’, and then he’d laugh. So I thought 
of my paint-box, ’cause my kitty’s tail 
looks so like a paint-brush, and Madeleine 
Jones always used her kitty’s tail to paint 
with.” 

Two more big tears gathered and rolled 
down Georgie’s cheeks. I could see her 
little heart was still sore over the kitten’s 
sufferings. 

‘Well, but the kitty lived,’’ I said, ‘‘and 
you musn’t feel badly any more.”’ 

“Yes, she lived. But her stomick 
ached an awful long time even after the 
paint was out. Uncle Benny said he'd 
see what he could do, and when he came 
home that night he brought a beautiful 
big yellow ribbon for the sick kitty. But 
I couldn’t tell Which-was-Which or Who- 
was-Who, ’cause they’d both drunk the 
same saucersful of milk that day. So I 
asked Uncle Benny to take one kitty in 





each hand and put them both behind him, 
‘cause I didn’t want to make one kitty 
jealous about the beautiful yellow bow.” 

“But how did that help matters, 
Georgie?”’ I asked. 

“I drew a kitty after Uncle Benny had 
mixed ’em up, an’I didn’t know Which- 
was-Which or Who-was-Who from the 
other one. But the first kitty I drew had 
the yellow bow, and her I called Kitty- 
With and the other Kitty-Without.” 

“And so that is how they got their 
names?”’ 

**Yes, how they got their second names, 
but I only call them that when I forget. 
Their real names aren’t any more Kitty- 
With and Kitty-Without. Somethin’ else 
happened.”’ 

“Did Kitty-With eat her bow?’ I 
asked, 

Georgie looked troubled with her 
thoughts as she altered the position of 
the yellow kitten which she held from 
one arm to the other, 

**No, though Uncle Benny said the yel- 
low: ribbon wasn’t a great success, Max 
kept changin’ the ribbon to tease me, so I 
didn’t know them any more than before. 
But I can always tell them now.’’ And 
Georgie looked ruefully at the nose of the 
kitten I was holding. Just above the 
little pink tip I saw a tiny white scar. 

“The kitty you have, Miss May, had an 
accident. One day Madeleine Jones an’ I 
was playin’ up here on the bank, an’ I 
heard ‘Miaow, miaow!’ Oh, so much 
worse than the stomick-ache kitty made 
it! Down on the top of the big rock by 
the sand was Kitty-With—at least she had 
the bow that day—miaowin’ an’ lookin’ 
up the hill. Then she’d try to go down 
the side of the rock, then she’d come 
back, an’ I couldn’t see Kitty-Without 
any place. I called to Uncle Benny, and 
he came off the piazza quick an’ went 
down to see where Kitty-Without was.” 
Georgie looked proudly at the kitten still 
patiently dangling over her arm, “I 
heard Uncle Benny whistle when he went 
down over the other side of the rock, an’ 
I knew somethin’ had happened to kitty, 
O Miss May! Kitty-Without was lookin’ 
in the water, an’ a great big crab had 
grabbed her by the nose an’ her nose was 
all bleedin’. Uncle Benny had to make 
the naughty crab let go, an’ then put 
court-plaster on Kitty-Without’s nose.”’ 

‘*Well, the poor kitty; but how did that 
change the names, Georgie?”’ 

“It didn’t. Uncle Benny changed them, 
He said Max couldn’t get ahead of us 
this time. He said we'd call Kitty-With- 
out, who had court-plaster on her nose, 
Venis, ‘cause she was born into the sea 
and had a mark of beauty; an’ Kitty- 
With we’d call Vinerva, ‘cause she was 
so very wise an’ stayed on top of the 
rock, Then he said what he thought 
made the names even more ’propriate was 
they was both so very beautiful kitties.”’ 
—Congregutionalist. 





HUMOROUS. 


She—The man I marry must be brave, 
handsome, and intellectual. 
He—How fortunate we met! 


‘Do you call that painless dentistry?”’ 
asked the irate patient. 

‘Certainly,’ replied the dentist. “It 
didn’t hurt me at all,’’-- Chicago Post. 


Scribbs—You used to have some literary 
ambition. 

Stubbs—Yes, years ago; but fame is so 
common now that I wouldn’t have it.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Willie—I wish I was twins. 

Mother—Why, Willie ? 

Willie—So’s I could send the other half 
of me to school, and then this half could 
go fishin’. 

Neighbor—What makes that baby at 
your house cry so much? 

Tommy—I guess if all your teeth was 
out, and your hair off, and your legs so 
weak you couldn’t stand on them, guess 
you’d feel like crying. 


Four-Year-Old Mabel, coming into the 
room and finding the baby with one end 
of a door-key in his mouth—Baby, take 
that key right out of your mouth, or the 
first thing you know you will have the 
lockjaw.— Glasgow Evening Times. 


‘‘Mamma, I’ve asked Jimmy Blue to 
come over, and won’t you please let us 
have that candy ?”’ 

‘But I don’t think there is enough for 
both of you.”’ 

“That's all right, mamma, Jimmy’s got 
the mumps and can’t eat.’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


A green hand on shipboard came shuf- 
fling up to an officer, and blurted cut: 

‘IT can’t do it alone, mister!’’ 

**Can’t do what?”’ 

‘“‘Why, one of the chaps ordered me to 
weigh the anchor, and I can’t lift it alone, 
Durn it all, I don’t even know where the 
scales are!’’ 


**You’ll have to excuse my dolly,’’ said 
the little four-year-old, with great dignity. 
“She’s indisposed.’’ ‘*What is the matter 
with her, Kitty?’’ asked the visitor. 

*She’s lost all the sawdust out of her 
stomach,”’ replied Kitty, ‘part of her left 
leg’s gone, she’s got nervous prostration, 
and can’t wink her eyes.’’—-Chicago Trib- 
une. 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, 82.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can, 


Written in a style which will appeal to the 
ular <n bert yA Bag. sa “— 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from Sagal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandiog of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
A ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
temperament. All important questions 

n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 

The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ougnt to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian kegister. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. hose whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.—American Law 
Review. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


The DeMeritte School 


Prepares boys for college, the scientific 
school, and gives a liberal English course, 
The school reopens SEPT. 23, in its 
new rooms, Huntington Chambers, 32 
Huntington Avenue. 
EDWIN DeMERITTE, Principal, 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 








Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


m . eamaaee examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa, 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,!Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med, Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF/CR AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 





A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled : 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
161 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon S8t., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarrioT T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 





Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $5¥.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
Jieague map folder, you will see the 
necessity er bnying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than 4 fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TBLEPHONE Neo. 18715. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN INVESTORS VS. STOCKJOBBERS. 

The recent slump in “‘coppers’’—i. e., in 
the market value of stock in the Amalga- 
mated Copper Trust—furnishes the strong- 
est possible argument for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. The facts as stated by 
Mr. T. W. Lawson were as follows: 

Like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, 
without a shadow of warning, the direc- 
tors of the trust one day voted to pass 
the usual semi-annual dividend. They 
did so, not only without the knowledge 
of two of the largest stockholders, but, as 
is alleged, without any sufficient reason. 
Before doing so, some if not all of the 
directors deliberately sold out their stock 
to the public at the highest prices attain- 
able, knowing that the action they were 
about to take would reduce the market 
value of the stock 25 per cent. vr more, 
thus avoiding personal loss, and enabling 
themselves to buy back stock at the 
lower rates sure to result from their offi- 
cial action. 

In order to preserve his own standing 
with the many friends who had bought 
stock on his advice, Mr. T. W. Lawson, 
one of the largest stockholders, announced 
in last Sunday’s Herald that neither he 
nor the principal New York stockholder 
had had any intimation of the course 
about to be taken, that they have not sold 
any of their stock and have no intention 
of doing so, and that in his judgment the 
action of the directors was wholly un- 
called for. Practically Mr. Lawson ar- 
raigns the directors of the Copper Trust 
as having been guilty of a gross abuse of 
their official power and responsibility, 
with a strong presumption of premedi- 
tated fraud. 

In response to this statement, Mr. P. A. 
O'Farrell, an eminent journalist, affirms 
that Mr. Lawson and the Standard Oil 
Company have used the Amalgamated 
Trust for the purpose of maintaining an 
inflated and exorbitant price of copper, 
thereby greatly limiting its use; that in 
the rash attempt the Trust has accumu- 
lated 162 million pounds of unsalable cop- 
per in spite of closing mines and reducing 
output; that the astute Standard Oil Com- 
pany, foreseeing the impending crash, has 
quietly withdrawn from the combination, 
sold out its boldings to the unsuspecting 
public, and left Lawson to his fate. 

Without entering into the merits of 
this unsavory controversy, what has it 
specially to do with woman suffrage? 

In a recent official report on the devel- 
opment of Massachusetts industries, Mr. 
Horace G. Wadlin called attention to the 
fact that whereas, under the old system 
of business partnership, a very small pro- 
portion of capital was invested by women, 
that proportion has enormously increased 
under the present system of doing busi- 
ness by joint-stock corporations. The 
limited liability and absence of the neces- 
sity of personal supervision has so strong- 
ly appealed to women investors that in 
many corporations one-third or even more 
of their stock is now owned by women, 
often influenced, of course, by the advice 
of men in whom they confide. 

Now the interests of this great and 
growing body of women investors in cor- 
poration stocks need to be safeguarded. 
Only by stringent legislative supervision 
can such frauds be prevented. Ought not 
women then to have votes in order to 
help elect a Legislature and Governor 
who will enact the needed legislation? 
Only by legislative compulsion can need- 
ful publicity be enforced, directors made 
personally responsible, and honest man- 
agement attained. The great corpora. 
tions will spend money like water to 
prevent such legislation. Must female 
shareholders continue to be deceived and 
robbed by their agents without having 
any votes whereby to unite with male 
shareholders in electing incotruptible leg- 
islators who alone can provide an ade- 
quate remedy? 

As a step toward that end, let us 
begin by securing suffrage for tax-paying 
women in municipal elections. H. B. B. 





MR. ERNST PROTESTS. 


Hon. George A. O. Ernst, always a 
sturdy advocate of justice for women, 
writes to the Boston Transcript : 

In this morning’s papers there is an 
account of a visit to Boston by a rural 
citizen in search of what is playfully 
called the elephant. This man made the 
acquaintance of a young woman of doubt- 








ful reputation, and went with her to her 
room. His experience was such as = 
pens to many men of the same kind. e 
awoke to find that his companion in crime 
had ray | ape and h carried away 
not only his money, but also his clothes, 
leaving behind a lot of old clothes. Clad 
in these, this man sought the police sta- 
tion, and from his description the police 
identified his companion, made search for, 
found, and arrested her. If she was 
guilty, he was equally guilty. Her crime 
was his. Yet the newspapers give no ac- 
count of his arrest. I have written to the 
Board of Police, calling attention to this 
distinction of treatment accorded crimi- 
nals of different sexes, and have asked 
that if the woman is punished, the man 
shall be also. In my opinion, the man in 
such cases is the greater offender. With- 
out the demand of such men, the supply 
of such women must of necessity cease, 
It seems to me an open disgrace that, un- 
der asystem of laws made by men and 
administered by men, a woman should be 
condemned, while her equally guilty male 
companion should escape. In this case, 
it would be impossible to convict the wo- 
man without the man’s testimony, unless 
a confession was obtained from her. I 
think we shall all be interested to know 
what action the Board of Police will take. 
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A CONNECTICUT REFERENDUM. 

The case of Connecticut is a periodical 
object-lesson on the different reasoning 
that is used in regard to political repre- 
sentation, according to whether the rights 
of men or the rights of women are in- 
volved. 

The people of Connecticut are still liv- 
ing under the old constitution of 1818, and 
representation is not by population but 
by towns, so that a little country village 
has as many representatives in the Legis- 
lature as the large city of Hartford. At 
each legislative session the members from 
Hartford and New Haven protest against 
this injustice, and declaim against the 
government of the majority without their 
consent, and against taxation without 
adequate representation. Then, whenthe 
woman suffrage bill comes up, they inva- 
riably turn around and vote that the 
women of Connecticut shall continue to 
be governed and taxed without any repre- 
sentation at all. 

Whenever woman suffrage is under dis- 
cussion, Dr. Lyman Abbott, the Boston 
Herald, and other newspapers and promi- 
nent individuals unite in assuring us that 
political representation is not a right of 
either men or women; that no question of 
justice is involved in it; that it is purely 
a question of expediency, and that the 
form of government which will produce 
the best practical results is the one to be 
chosen. But each year when the case of 
Connecticut comes up, all this is changed. 
Dr. Abbott, the Boston Herald, and all 
the other opponents of equal suffrage for- 
get their oft-reiterated assertion that jus- 
tice has nothing to do with political rep- 
resentation, and denounce in scathing 
terms the wrongs of Connecticut men. 
They make no effort to show that the 
practical results will necessarily be better 
when the Connecticut Legislature is ruled 
by the large cities than now when it is 
ruled by the country towns; they scorn 
even to discuss expediency where the jus- 
tice of the case is so plain. 

Constant agitation has finally led to a 
referendum in Connecticut, Only 42 per 
cent. of the registered male voters took 
the trouble to vote either way, but a mod- 
erate majority of these voted for the 
holding of a constitutional convention to 
revise the old constitution. Six years 
ago a so-called referendum on woman suf- 
frage was held in Massachusetts. The 
women who took the trouble to vote on 
the question voted in favor, 25 to one, but 
the majority did not vote either way. 
This has ever since been claimed as a 
proof that the majority of women were 
satisfied with the present state of things, 
and that no- change ought to be made. 
But the fact that the majority of Connec- 
ticut men were too indifferent to vote 
either for or against a change will not 
lesson the conviction of Dr. Abbott and 
the other anti-suffragists that in Connec- 
ticut a change is imperative, and ought to 
be made without delay. Truly, consist- 
ency is a jewel! A. 8. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 
The Boston branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz will discuss school 
suffrage this afternoon. 





The Students’ League of Mt. Holyoke 
has voted unanimously ‘“‘that no form of 
hazing shall be practised in college.”’ 


John D. Rockefeller has promised $200,- 
000 to Barnard College, on condition that 
another $200,000 is raised by Jan. 1. 


Wellesley is trying to interest the other 
women’s colleges in raising a national fund 
to ransom Miss Stone. A professor in the 
French department, a foreigner by birth, 








has sent a letter to the press, in which she 
says: 


Will not every institution of learning 
make a subscription list (so that the mon- 
ey be returned in case it should not be 
needed), France was poor when she paid 
Duguesclin’s ransom, and the people 
never got tired working and spinning 
until the money was raised. Who of us 
could not give at least $1 for Miss Stone’s 
ransom? 


2 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The tenth International Peace Congress, 
lately held at Glasgow, Scotland, was at- 
tended by about two hundred delegates, 
representing the United States, England, 
France, Germany, Russia, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Holland and Per- 
sia. The expenses were paid by the 
English and Scotch peace societies. 

Glasgow gave the advocates of peace a 
warm welcome, On the opening evening 
the great municipal building—one of the 
finest in Europe—was the scene of a bril- 
liant reception. The Lord Provost in his 
robes of office, attended by the various 
city officials, received the guests,—nearly 
a thousand in number,—and gave an ad- 
dress of welcome, expressing cordial sym- 
pathy with the aims of the Congress. Dr. 
W. E. Darby of England and Dr. B. F. 
Trueblood of Boston responded. Music 
followed, and refreshments were served 
in about a dozen different parts of the 
great building. 

On another evening a reception was 
given the Congress by the Provost and 
Corporation of Paisley, a city of eighty 
thousand people, just outside of Glasgow. 
At the public meeting held in the town 
hall just after the reception and presided 
over by the Provost, about six hundred 
workingmen were present. They ap- 
plauded heartily the condemnation pro- 
nounced by the speakers on war and the 
exhausting burdens which it lays upon 
the masses, showing the same feeling 
which one finds everywhere growing 
among the workers. Prof. and Mrs. Ged- 
des of Aberdeen twice entertained the 
delegates at tea, On still another evening 
the delegates visited the Exposition, and 
took tea together at one of the restaurants 
on the grounds. Many of them also took 
part in a dinner given by Mr. W. T. Stead 
at the Russian restaurant, at which the 
Russian Commissioner to the Exposition 
was present. 

The Advocate of Peace says: 

The meetings were full of earnestness 
and enthusiasm. The pressure of the po- 
litical situation in England was, however, 
strongly felt, and there was not the frank- 
ness and directness of utterance which 
otherwise might have been expected. 
The foreign delegates felt the difficulty of 
speaking their honest sentiments and at 
the same time observing the propriety be- 
coming them in a country not their own. 
Once or twice through the plain speech of 
some of the British members the emotion 
of the Congress reached the verge of rup- 
ture, but wise counsels prevailed and 
moderation was observed. Every remot- 
est hint at the iniquity of the war in pro- 
gress was eagerly welcomed, and showed 
unmistakably the settled conviction of the 
members. 

A Peace Conference of the Churches was 
held just before the Congress. Mr. Joshua 
Rowntree of Scarborough, whose house 
had been wrecked by a mob because of 
his opposition to the Boer war, declared: 
“The chief cause of the feebleness of our 
religion at present is that too many Chris- 
tians profess one form of belief and prac. 
tice another.”’ Dr. R. Spence Watson, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, said Christ’s teach- 
ings were as much for nations as for indi- 
viduals. There was difficulty in carrying 
them out, butit was poor service to lie 
down before difficulties. Papers on the 
“Old Testament Teaching on War’’ were 
presented, one of them by Miss Frances 
Thompson, who said it was impossible 
that the God revealed in Jesus Christ 
could have been the author of some of 
the things attributed to him in the Old 
Testament. A paper on the ‘‘Retributive 
Aspect of War,’’ by J. G. Alexander, sec- 
retary of the International Law Associa- 
tion, claiming that God sometimes used 
war for righteous retribution, gave rise to 
a spirited debate. Miss Ellen Robinson 
argued against the doctrine that war is 
sometimes necessary and therefore right. 
The Lord Provost, while expressing high 
appreciation of peace as the Christian 
ideal, for the maintenance of which faith- 
ful efforts ought to be put forth even 
when war was throwing its glamour over 
men, tried to keep the question of the 
unlawfulness of war and the question of 
the South African war out of the discus- 
sion. But Canon Barker and Dr. Mac- 
kennal, who followed, spoke strongly 
against the South African war. Dr. Mac- 
kennal said the last two years had been 
among the most sorrowful they had ever 
spent. The saddest thing about war was 
not the deaths, the bereavements, the suf- 
ferings; it was the rapid degradation of 
moral principles which fell upon the na- 
tions when they were at war. Things 
were sanctioned now by speech or silence 
which a few years ago the conscience and 








heart of the nation would not have per- 
mitted. 

Dr. R. Spence Watson, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, presided at the first meeting of the 
Congress proper, and welcomed the dele- 
gates, who responded for their respective 
countries. Dr. Adolf Richter, of Pforz- 
heim, spoke for Germany. He said that 
in spite of the prevailing militarism in his 
country, the ideas of the peace workers 
were spreading in all parts of the empire, 
and the membership of the German Peace 
Society and its branches had now grown 
to more than eigbt thousand. 

Mademoiselle Bajer responded for Den- 
mark. She spoke of the growth of peace 
among individuals in common life, and be- 
lieved that the same principles ought to 
be applied among nations. 

Senator Don Arturo de Marcoartu, a 
member of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union, and one of the most indefatigable 
of the European peace workers, replied 
for Spain. He said the taking up of the 
peace cause by such numbers of women 
was most encouraging. So was the devo- 
tion to peace of the laboring classes. He 
gave an account of the congress of Span- 
ish-speaking peoples held in Madrid last 
year, and of the resolution there unani- 
mously adopted in favor of treaties of 
obligatory arbitration. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood responded 
for America. He said the advocates of 
peace in this country were working faith- 
fully, and the outlook had never been 
more hopeful. He called attention to the 
Pan-American Conference to meet in Oc- 
tober in the City of Mexico, where it was 
hoped that a general arbitration treaty 
might be agreed upon by the nineteen 
American republics, pledging them to 
submit all their differences to the Hague 
Court. 

Madame Waszklewicz, of the Hague, 
responded for Holland. She had come to 
protest against war in generaland against 
the Transvaal War in particular, but the 
latter subject had so taken possession of 
her that she could not trust herself to 
speak with moderation. She therefore 
contented herself with bringing the greet- 
ings of the friends of peace in the Nether- 
lands, 

Mr. Fracolli, of Italy, said the peace 
movement was continually gaining 
strength in his country. There were 
peace societies in a number of towns, and 
he hoped another peace congress might 
soon be held in Rome, 

Mr. Frederic Passy headed a strong del- 
egation from France. Though eighty 
years of age, he spoke with all his wonted 
eloquence. He said the majority of the 
French people, as had been seen at the 
Exposition, believed true progress was 
best promoted by respecting the independ- 
ence and institutions of other peoples. 
He gave an account of the peace move. 
ment in France the past year; of the ban- 
quet on Feb. 22d, participated in by the 
four French members of the Hague Court; 
of the strong peace resolutions voted. at 
the Radical and Socialist Congresses; of 
the changed attitude of the French gov- 
ernment in regard to education, the 
French children being now taught to re- 
spect the institutions of other peoples 
rather than to feel contempt for them, as 
formerly. This, he said, was the most 
significant of all the changes which had 
come to France. 

Mr. J. Novicow, speaking for Russia, 
said the Russian people were the most 
peaceful in Europe, for both moral and 
material reasons. They were a poor peo- 
ple, and were naturally anxious to find 
means of subsistence, and took no interest 
in foreign expeditions and ambitious po- 
litical enterprises. 

Dr. Bovet, a Swiss delegate, said that in 
Switzerland all were friends of peace. He 
hoped that the great states of Europe 
might follow the example of Switzerland, 
become federated, and that thus a higher 
patriotism might be developed—the patri- 
otism of humanity. 

Mr. Felix Moscheles, speaking for Eng- 
land, expressed his great confidence in 
the International Tribunal which had been 
set up at The Hague. He had had inter- 
views with Mr. White, American Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, and other prominent men. 
They were all devoted to the cause of 
arbitration, and appreciated the work of 
the peace societies, 

The Committee on Current Questions, 
through Mr. Novicow, brought forward 
the Armenian question, and asked the 
Congress to pass a resolution asking the 
governments who were guarantors of the 
Treaty of Berlin to make a united effort to 
put an end to the cruelties systematically 
committed upon the Christians in Arme- 
nia. Mr. Novicow, in presenting the res- 
olution, said that the mistrust of the pow- 
ers towards one another had proved 
disastrous to the Christian populations in 
the East. An earnest debate arose, sev- 
eral members objecting that a peace con- 
gress ought not to advise a course which 
would almost inevitably lead to war. 
Others maintained that the resolution had 
in view only moral pressure, and it was 











finally passed by a large majority. Two 
Armenians took part in the debate—Mr. 
Arakelian and Miss Giragosian. 

The subject of war and Christianity was 
introduced in an able address by Miss 
Ellen Robinson, of Liverpool, who pro. 
posed the following resolution: 

“Seeing that the governments of almost 
all European and American States profess 
to base their rule on Christian ethics; 

“Seeing that these ethics forbid all hatred 
violence, and injustice between man and 
man, and enjoin brotherhood, sympathy and 
ove; 

“This Congress is of qnatee that persist- 
ent efforts should be made to bring home the 
above-mentioned truths to the rulers and 
citizens of these States, in order to convinces 
them that war and militarism are absolutely 
opposed to the teaching and spirit of Christ, 
It especially calls upou Christian ministers 
and workers to aid in these efforts.”’ 


This resolution, which was finally passed 
with but one vote against it, was the occa- 
sion of one of the finest discussions in the 
Congress. It was opposed by Mr. Gaston 
Moch, of Paris, a non-Christian, who 
argued in a very frank but courteous way 
that the Congress should remain absolute. 
ly neutral on religious matters if they 
wished to have unity in their work. The 
resolution was earnestly supported by 
Mr. Novicow, the Abbé Pichot, Mr. Kel- 
lerman, Professor Quidde of Munich, Mr. 
Passy, Mr. Arnaud, Dr. Richard H. Thom. 
as, and Rev. Sprigg Smith, some of whom 
shared Mr. Moch’s non-Christian views, 
but nearly all of whom felt that the Chris- 
tian Church had wofully failed in its 
duty and that it ought to be appealed to 
to stand by its own professed principles, 

The following resolution, offered by 
Mr. Emile Arnaud, was also passed: 

“Considering that morality is one and uni- 
versal, and that it forbids all hate, all vio- 
lence, and all injustice between man and 
man, and thatit enjoins or commands frater- 
nity and love, the Congress believes that 
persistent effort should be made to induce 

overnments and citizens of all States to con- 
orm to the great moral law, and therefore 
declares itself against war and _ militar- 
ism; and the Congress appeals to all the 
educators of all countries, and all races, and 
all beliefs.” 

Sir Joseph Pease, M. P., president of 
the English Peace Society, said there never 
had been a war which could not have been 
avoided with tact and good temper. The 
jingo spirit attached to war was a devilish 
one, and did away with what was most 
essential in the moral and Christian prog 
ress of nations. He had been a member 
of the House of Commons for many years, 
and the feeling against war was never 
stronger there than now. 

The third day was the most interesting of 
all, The whole subject of arbitration in 
its various aspects was brought forward 
in the report of the committee on Ques- 
tions of International Law. The report 
proposed two sets of resolutions, the sub- 
stance of which was: Deep satisfaction at 
the definite constitution of the Hague 
Court; that in the future every dispute 
not adjustable by diplomacy or the other 
pacific methods indicated in the Hague 
Convention should be referred to the 
Court; that, as suggeste@in Article 19 of 
the Hague Convention, special permanent 
arbitration treaties of an obligatory char- 
acter should be concluded between the 
nations; that such treaties should be 
forthwith concluded between the nineteen 
American republics whose representatives 
were about to assemble in conference in 
the City of Mexico, and between Great 
Britain and France, Great Britain and the 
United States, and France and Russia, as 
being in a favorable position to enter into 
such treaties; that the Hague tribunal 
should be put into operation as early as 
possible; that the Hague conventions 
should be declared open to all States; that 
disarmament should be looked upon as a 
result of the organization of peace rather 
than as a means thereto; and that the 
peace societies in no sense deserved to be 
considered antipatriotic, as they were 
frequently charged with being. 

W. H. Stead moved, in an impassioned 
speech, that the following resolution be 
added to those just passed, as they ap- 
pealed, uselessly, he thought, to govern- 
ments. The people, he said, must be ap- 
pealed to, and an explosion of public 
opinion secured, If the Peace Congress 
did not explode, how could an explosion 
among the people be expected? He moved 
that— 


“The Hague Conference having recom- 
mended four different methods of avoiding 
war, which are (1) mediation, (2) interna- 
tional commissions, (3) special commissions, 
and (4) arbitration pure and simple, the Con- 
gress declares that any State which refuses 
to adopt any one of these when proffered by 
its opponent loses its right to be regarded as 
a civilized power, and such country is ex- 
communicate of humanity; that while war 
lasts no public religious service of any kind 
should be held that is not opened by a con- 
fession of blood-guiltiness on the part of that 
State, and closed by a solemn appeal on the 
part of the congregation to the government 
to stop the war by the adoption cf the Hague 
methods.”’ 


This resolution brought the Congress to 
the boiling point, practically all the mem- 
bers being in sympathy with Mr. Stead’s 
indirect condemnation of the British gov- 
ernment, but most of them being opposed 
to the extravagant terms in which the 
resolution was drawn, especially the ‘‘ex- 
communication’ part of it. Dr. Darby, 
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jn a short, cool speech, told the Congress 
it had better not explode, but act with 
dignity. Their views on the war were 
well known. Their words would be infi- 
nitely more effective if they were calm 
and dignified. They ought not to appeal 
to the exploded system of the Church and 
attempt to excommunicate those differing 
with them. After discussion, Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, of Boston, moved that the 
words after ‘‘opponent’’ be stricken out, 
and the following substituted: 

“has forfeited one of the primary claims to 
be regarded as a civilized nation, and that 
every citizen who consents to such a position 
on the part of his government shares in the 
guilt of the war which may ensue.’ 

Mr. Stead was ‘‘quite agreeable to the 
alteration,’’ though he thought the origi- 
nal form ‘‘more vigorous and pictur- 
esque’’; and the resolution in the amend- 
ed form was unanimously passed. Mr. 
Stead said afterward in private, “If you 
want to get a guinea pig through a hedge 
you must start by trying to put a grizzly 
bear through, or you won’t get even a 
mouse in,’’ 

Resolutions drawn by Mr. John de 
Bloch were also voted. They recom- 
mended an impartial inquiry in different 
countries by military men, politicians, 
economists, merchants, and statisticians, 
into the economic results of warfare un- 
der present conditions. They maintained, 
as Mr. Bloch has contended in his great 
work on the ‘Future of War,”’ that im- 
provements in arms tend to produce a 
deadlock in warfare, as proved in the 
South African War; that decisive results 
can be obtained only by the exhaustion 
of the combatants; that the economic 
effects of such prolonged warfare must 
result in famine, discontent, and misery, 
and finally in revolution; and that, as 
nothing can be expected of the military 
and governing classes, the masses of the 
people must be impressed with the belief 
that war under modern conditions is 
‘both impossible and unprofitable,’ and 
peace an absolute necessity. 

On the subject of missionaries and their 
dangers, a resolution drawn by the com- 
mittee on Questions of the Day was voted, 
earnestly recommending that, though it 
was the duty of governments to protect 
their law-abiding citizens residing abroad, 
“missionaries should rigorously abstain 
from all action which can even indirectly 
expose their country to war; should re- 
frain from appealing to their governments 
to avenge their wrongs; and should rely 
on the well-recognized power of disinter- 
ested effort, and not upon military force, 
which must always be a hindrance to their 
service.”’ 

Mr. J, G, Alexander, for the Committee 
on International Law, moved a resolution, 
which was adopted, expressing the desir- 
ability of inserting arbitral clauses in all 
commercial treaties, and noting with sat- 
isfaction that several governments have 
already done so. 

The following resolution on the educa- 
tion of children, originating with the So- 
ciety of Friends, and supported by two or 
three English peace societies, was pre- 
sented by Miss Cook: 

“The Congress recommends, in the inter- 
ests of peace by means of education, that 
prizes be offered to the children and young 
people in the public schools and colleges and 
private schools, for compositions dealing 
with the peace question or any other subject 
whose direct or indirect aim is the creation 
of just and friendly relations among differ- 
ent races and nations. This recommenda- 
tion is particularly made to those teachers 
who are free to arrange their curriculum; if 
such is not the case, the prizes may be 
offered for essays written during other than 
school hours. History, extracted from man- 
uals chosen with much care; comparative 
descriptions of the manners and customs of 
the different peoples, edited in a large and 
liberal spirit; accounts of journeys, made in 
this same spirit; novels such as ‘Lay Down 
Your Arms,’ which depict in bold relief the 
evils of war,—all these writings may be 
utilized for young boys and girls able to un- 
derstand them, whilst for children of a lower 
age use can be made of oral explanations 
and lectures with lantern slides.” 

After remarks by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 
who deplored the false teaching of history 
in school books, especially in those of the 
United States in treating of American re- 
lations to England, and urged a new, pro- 
gressive, and scientific teaching of history, 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. G. H. Perris, editor of Concord, 
moved for the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association the following reso- 
lutions, which were heartily approved: 

The Congress reports its humble admi* 
ration for the splendid example of the 
Doukhobortsi in Russia, and small groups 
of men in other continental countries; 
and its gratitude for the genius and devo- 
tion which one of the greatest of living 
writers, Count Leo Tolstoy, has given to 
the support of the pacific idea as he sees 
it. The Congress also expresses the hope 
that the British people, now lying under 
the threat of conscription, will awake to 
the meaning of barrack slavery ere it is 
too late. It believes that by refusing all 
plans of compulsory military service, the 
British people would give a great impetus, 
both in this and other countries, toward a 
further consideration of the proposal for 
an arrest of armaments, already partly 
discussed by the envoys of the powers 
gathered at The Hague. 


Mr. Felix Moscheles introduced the fol- 





lowing resolution on dueling, which the 
Congress promptly voted: 

The Congress has heard with pleasure 
of the propaganda inst dueling that is 
being carried on by Don Alfonso in Aus- 
tria and by Fiirst von Lowenstein in Ger- 
many, and it cordially supports agitation 
against dueling in all countries. 

A resolution on Free Trade, which was 
thought to be too debatable a subject to 
be acted on without time for discussion, 
was referred to the Berne Bureau. 

The Congress adopted a strong appeal 
to the nations in behalf of peace. 


The Congress was followed by an after- 
noon excursion to the pictureSque Kyles 
of Bute, and a banquet presided over by 
the Lord Provost, with witty after-dinner 
speeches ; and then the delegates dispersed, 
full of hope for the future. 


—_——— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct, 15, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The seventh annual convention of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held last week at Buffalo, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Oct. 
8, 9,and 10. Most of the delegates jour- 
neyed thither Monday. On the train by 
which your correspondent travelled, many 
friends were met, among others a party of 
delegates to the annual meeting of the W. 
C. T. U., which was held at Glen’s Falls. 
Thousands of women were travelling to 
these two important conventions, an indi- 
cation of the powerful influence now ex- 
ercised by the sex which was once con- 
demned to silence and obscurity. 

The headquarters in Buffalo were at the 
Genesee, and the sessions were held at 
the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, a 
beautiful new building of brown stone, 
with tessalated pavements and frescoed 
walls, The auditorium afforded ample 
space for the many delegates and guests, 
and everything was comfortably arranged. 
There were convenient dressing rooms, 
and at the noon hour a bountiful luncheon 
was served. The only draw-back to the 
entire pleasure of the occasion was a curi- 
ous echo which in a mocking voice hurled 
back to the speaker every word uttered. 
It was not heard by the audience, but 
those who strove to address the conven- 
tion required self-control to go on with a 
paper or a speech, when every syllable 
was repeated distinctly to their ears, as if 
some ugly demon were seated in the gal- 
lery opposite to make them miserable. 
Again and again those who were trying to 
talk stopped short in a hopeless appeal to 
this invisible foe, but, as no one heard its 
rejoinders but the victims, the wiser ones 
took no notice of it, though it was diffi- 
cult even for a veteran to keep on un- 
ruffled. 

Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, of Brooklyn, 
the president, conducted the proceedings 
with dignity and skill, occasionally dele- 
gating her authority to Mrs. Charles M. 
Dow, the first vice-president. The con- 
vention opened on Tuesday, and after an 
invocation by the Rev. O. P. Gifford, the 
pastor of the church, the annual reports 
of the officers were given and general 
business disposed of. In the afternoon, 
Mrs. Dunn gave the report of the Educa- 
tion Committee, and Mrs. Blakely that of 
the Reciprocity Bureau Committee. Mrs. 
Mary E., Craigie, of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, led the discussion on Libraries, 
which was taken up by Mesdames Double- 
day, Egerton, Sherwood, Cary, Stevens, 
and your correspondent, who endeavored 
to prove that study added to the power of 
woman to take that high part in shaping 
the destinies of the world which would 
surely be hers in the future. In the even- 
ing there was a reception to the members 
of the Federation at the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, of which 
Mrs. George W. Townsend is the head, 
and which has done a wide, benevolent 
work, 

On Wednesday the morning session, 
held in the church, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Civics, led by the chairman, 
Mrs. William A. Montgomery, of Roches- 
ter. This brought out many admirable 
thoughts, among the speakers being Miss 
Arria 8S. Huntingdon, Mrs. Florence Kel- 
ley, Mrs. Horace B. Hooker, and other 
well-known women. In the afternoon 
the session was held at the Pan-American 
Exposition grounds, in the great Temple 
of Music. The date for this meeting was 
fixed long ago for Oct. 9, but, owing to 
the sad tragedy which occurred at this 
spot, New York Day was changed to Oct. 
9. We went to the grounds in the wake 
of long lines of soldiers accompanied by 
bands of music. When the hour of three 
P. M. came, the Temple of Music was still 
thronged with the people who had come 
to hear Governor Odell’s address, and 
lingered after he left. The officers of the 
Federation made their way with difficulty 
to the platform, and the crowd which 
filled the auditorium refused to go out 
and make room for the delegates. It was 
long before the people could be made to 
understand what the meeting was for; 





they expected a band concert or political 
addresses, but when at last they realized 
that this was a meeting of women in ear- 
nest for work, the strangers slowly left the 
building, and Mrs. Townsend was able to 
conduct a discussion on Philanthropy. 

At five o’clock the Board of Women 
Managers of the Exposition gave a recep- 
tion at the Woman’s Building. This was 
a delightful affair; at it one met one’s 
friends from all over the State for a social 
chat; the rooms were charmingly deco- 
rated with flowers, and a most bountiful 
luncheon was served to the numerous vis- 
itors. Later we had time to stroll through 
the grounds, admiring the wonderful illu- 
mination which converted the graceful 
buildings into fairy castles, and glad to 
see the gorgeous fireworks which were 
let off for New York Day. 

Thursday was devoted to reports from 
different committees, a discussion on Art, 
and one on Literature. Admirable papers 
were read. Want of space alone prevents 
a fuller account of these addresses, many 
of which showed a wide range of thought 
and reading. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 Hast Sist Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Secretary Cortelyou is putting Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley’s business into shape. It is said 
that she will ask him to prepare a life of 
the late president. 


Speaking of the order of the depart- 
ment commander of the G. A. R. of Wis- 
consin ‘‘never hereafter to breathe the 
name of the assassin of President McKin- 
ley,’’ the Boston Pilot says, ‘Nobody 
could breathe it if he wanted to. Itis as 
much as anyone could do to snore it,”’ 


Some philanthropic London vegetarians 
have opened several mammoth kitchens 
in the slums. The object is to supply 
wholesome vegetable and cereal food to 
the poor at nominal cost, thus eventually 
teaching them what the vegetarians con- 
sider the proper way of living well at a 
small cost. 


Rev. Dr. A. L. Hazlett of Colorado 
Springs, Col., has sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for Manila on the army transport 
Thomas. It is said that he goes to the 
islands under the sanction of the War De- 
partment as a commissioner to investigate 
charges of immorality in the military 
camps. 

A Cape Breton girl who worked for five 
years in the family of the editors of the 
WomANn’s JOURNAL wants a place to do 
general housework in Boston or Dorches- 
ter. She is an excellent cook, an active, 
efficient worker, and unusually neat and 
clean. Address Lizzie McDougall, 89 
Hammord Terrace, Roxbury, Mass. 


A lecture on John and Dorothy Han- 
cock, by Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould, un- 
der the auspices of Adams Chapter, D. R., 
to raise money for the restoring of the old 
frigate Constitution, was lately given in 
the quaint parlor of the Dorothy Q. house 
in Quincy, Mass. It still has on its walls 
the Chinese paper put on for the wedding 
of Dorothy Quincy to John Hancock the 
patriot. 


Bishop Doane, in his recent sermon on 
‘*Manners, Customs and Laws,’’ deplores 
“the too prevalent tendency in our time to 
violent personalities of speech, presuming 
to assign motives, to condemn character, 
and to assail the individual under pre- 
tence of criticising methods and opposing 
policies.””’ But was there ever a more 
glaring instance of this tendency than 
Bishop Doane’s utterances a few years 
ago on equal suffrage and the suffragists? 


The new census reports show that North 
Dakota has 36,000 more men than women. 
Within the past two weeks papers all 
through the State have contained editorial 
demands that North Dakota’s commis- 
sioners to the Pan-American Exposition 
constitute themselves colonization agents, 
and send enough marriageable women 
from the overstocked east to make the 
ratio of the sexes even, or at least nearer 
even than it is now. 


The Food Fair now in progress at Me- 
chanics’ Building in this city is full of 
things which ought to be of interest to all 
intelligent wemen. Here are exhibited 
not only the newest and best preparations 
of food materials in many different lines, 
but a multitude of labor-saving inventions 
to make the hard work of the housewife 
easier. An expert gives daily demonstra- 
tion lessons in cooking, and there are oth- 
er interesting features too numerous to 
mention. 

The school suffrage section cf the Bos- 
ton Woman Suffrage Association for Good 
Government has held two parlor meetings 
during the past week, in two precincts of 
Ward 19, one addressed by Miss Caroline 
Cook and Miss Johnson, the other by Rev. 
E. E. Hale, Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, and 
Mr. George H. Page. From the latter 
meeting fourteen women went down and 
registered. Precinct meetings will be 





held in Ward 19 every night from Nov. 10 
till registration closes. 


According to Mrs. Worthington White 
a missionary recently returned from 
China, the Boxer uprising in that country 
was more owing to the Standard Oil than 
to the missionaries. In a recent address 
at Greenwhich, Conn., she said that for 
thousands of years the Chinese had raised 
peanuts and extracted the oil from them 
for artificial light, and when the Standard 
Oil Company came and undersold them 
with kerosene, this native industry was 
ruined, and they began a movement to 
drive all foreigners out of the country. 

A new departure was the convention 
badge of the Woman’s Relief Corps, at its 
recent annual convention in Cleveland, 0, 
The badge has usually been a portrait of 
some favorite hero of the civil war. This 
time it was a copy of the historic picture 
placed in the White House by the W. C, 
T. U., that of ‘the gracious and conscien- 
tious hostess,’’ Lucy Webb Hayes. The 
Union Signal says: ‘‘As an Ohio woman, 
a Relief Corps member, a consistent tem- 
perance advocate and the founder of the 
Ohio Home for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Or- 
phans, this choice seemed to give universal 
satisfaction, and it was eminently fitting 
that the change should be made by the 
retiring president, Mary L. Carr, of Col- 
orado, a State which has emancipated her 
women.,”’ 





——-s tt 


WOMEN VOTERS FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The welfare of the Boston Public 
Schools demands the united effort of all 
good citizens for the election of honorable 
and competent persons to the school 
board. 

9,542 women voted last year. This vote 
doubled would establish a balance of 
power, and would lift the schools out of 
the control of partisan politics. 

The women of Boston are entitled to 
vote for the school committee, and are 
urgently requested to exercise this right 
and so prove their intelligent desire to 
improve the schools, 

In order to vote at the coming muni- 
cipal election, women must be registered 
before Nov. 21. Printed voting lists are 
made up on the last day of registration, 
and only women whose names are on 
these lists can vote on election day. 

WHO MAY REGISTER. 

Every woman born in the United States, 
or married to a citizen, native or natural- 
ized, who will be 21 years of age Dec, 10, 
1901, who can read English and write her 
name, may register, if she has resided in 
the State one year, and in the city six 
months preceding election day, Tuesday, 
Dec, 10, 1901. 

It costs nothing to register, and there is 
no penalty if a woman does not vote after 
she has registered. The clerks ask a few 
simple questions about residence, etc., 
and that is all. 

WHEN AND WHERE TO REGISTER. 


At old Court House, in the rear of City 
Hall on Court Street, near Young’s Hotel. 
Enter at the door nearest City Hall. 
Week days from Oct. 5 until Oct, 16, in- 
clusive, from 9 A. M. to 10 P.M. Nov. 6 
to 10 inclusive, from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
Nov. 11 to 20 inclusive, from 9 A, M. to 10 
P. M. 

At Places Nearer Home. On week days 
from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16 inclusive, and 
from Nov. 11 to 20 inclusive, between 6 
P. M. and 10 P. M., at that one of the fol- 
lowing places located in the ward in which 
you had your residence May 1, 1901. 


WARD ; 
1 fappan School House, Lexington St. 
2 Armory Building, Maverick St. 
3 Old Winthrop School House, Bunker 
Hill St. 
4 Bunker Hill Grammar School House, 
Baldwin St. 
5 City Hall, City Square, Charlestown. 
6 Ward Room, North Bennet St. 
7 Pierpont School House, Hudson St. 
8 Wells School House, Blossom St. 
9 Old Franklin School House, Washing- 
ton St. 
10 Rice School House, Aqgranee St. 
11 Prince School House, Exeter St. 
12 School House, West Concord St. 
13 Spelman Hall, West Broadway. 
14 Booth, East Fourth St., near K. St. 
15 Court Room, Dorchester and W. Fourth. 
16 Winthrop Hall, Upham’s Corner. 
17 Vine St. Chapel, cor. Dudley St. 
18 Old Bath-house, Cabot St. 
19 Old Pumping Station, Elmwood St. 
20 Ward Room Building, Meeting House 
Hill. 
21 Dudley St. Opera House, Dudley St. 
22 Comfobrde Hall, Boylston Station. 
23 Minton Hall (Ward Room), Hyde Park 
Ave. 
24 Dorchester Hall, Field’s Corner. 
25 Old Town Hall, Washington Street, 


Brighton. 
Let every Boston woman register with- 
out delay. H. B. B. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











On the European Plan. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° ° ‘ ° Proprietor. 


A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. 8.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 











FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the-support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








———— 


AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatr e. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 








CASTLE 


Brancb 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2ands +.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, OCT. 21, 


“SHENANDOAH.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50e. 


Prices: Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford: 


WEEK OF OCT. 21. 


Greatest Event in 


Vaudeville History. 


See Sunday Papers. 


15c 25c 


Orchestra Front 50c. Box Seats 50c. 
Nothing Higher. * All Seats Reserved 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR 


Opens Monday, Oct. 7. 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING. 


Greatest Attractions 
New England Has Ever Seen. 





See Announcements in Daily Papers. 














MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


This season, there are many things to 
attract the well-dressed woman, 
All of the new styles and colors in 


GLOVES 


FROM $1.25 TO $?.00. 


Fashionable and becoming VEIL- 
INGS, and lovely things in RUFFS 
for evening and street wear. 

Also LACEY AND TAILORED 
STOCKS to go with any costume. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 


H BETWEEN WEST AND 
Washington Street, “**™sovistox 
CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 


cipal Dry Goods Stores. Alli leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GERGE G. QHALL, Prop. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 
BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 

I am Liberty,—God’s daughter! 

My symbol—a law and a torch; 
Not a sword to threaten slaughter, 

Not a flame to dazzle and scorch ; 
But a light that the world may see, 
And atruth that shall make men free. 


I am the sister of Duty, 
And I am the sister of Faith ; 
To-day, adored for my beauty, 
To-morrow, led forth to death, 
I am she whom ages prayed for, 
Heroes suffered undismayed for, 
Whom the martyrs were betrayed for. 





TWO SLAYERS. 


BY CALLA HARCOURT. 
The jewel-winged bird on your bonnet 
Last summer was happy and free; 
Was flashing across the blue heavens, 
Or filling the tree-tops with glee. 
He died in the midst of a love-song— 
Oh, woman’s soft heart, think of that! 
He died never dreaming you wanted 
His beautiful corpse for your hat. 


Each bird that is worn for adornment, 
Each heaven-taught singer that dies 
For vanity’s sake, has two slayers— 
The hunter, the woman who buys. 
One kills and one pays for the murder; 
Both equally guilty I hold; 
Because the sad slaughter would slacken 
If woman paid not with her gold. 
—Our Dumb Animals, 


_— Oo 


PERSIMMONS. 
BY HOWELL 8. ENGLAND. 
These are the days of autunmin’s glory: 
The maples glow in a burnished red, 
The milk-weed’s hair in the brake is hoary, 
The brown nuts fall to their tufted bed, 
The corn new-husked is a golden yellow, 
The cattle pasture content and sleek, 
And the first light frosts how they tint and 
mellow 
The plump persimmons along the creek,— 
The plump persimmons, the soft persim- 
mons, the sweet persimmons along the 
creek! 


Ah, long ago, in such Autumn weather, 
We rode with father to Mill Creek mill; 
They ground the oats and the corn together 
That cows and ehickens might eat their 


fill; 
And while the grist in the mill was grind- 
ing,— 
With young life flushing in limb and cheek, 
We children strayed through the thicket, 
tinding 
The plump persimmons along the creek, — 
The plump persimmons, the soft persim- 
mons, the sweet persimmons along the 
creek! 


The iron-weed flaunted her hoyden blossoms 
’Mid purple asters on every hand, 

And awkward tracks of the sly opossums 
We saw impressed in the yielding sand, 
For the sly opossums were wise and knowing, 
And well as children they loved to seek, 
Through brier and tangle and snap-weed 

blowing, 
For plump persimmons along the creek,— 
For plump persimmons, for soft persim- 
moss, for sweet persimmons along the 
creek! 


O Fates that boast for the man of action 
Your fit requitals for duty done, 
The gold, the honor, the satisfaction 
O7 men’s approval, and triumphs won— 
Sorry your pay for the waste distressing, 
For jaded muscle, and mind and cheek ; 
What can you give like our boyhood’s bless- 
ing, 
The plump persimmons along the creek? 
The plump persimmons, the soft persim- 
mons, the sweet persimmons along the 
creek ? 


Nay, take your trash, and return me rather 
The old-time outings to Mill Creek mill, 
The rides on the high-piled wain with father, 

The creek and the thicket behind the bill; 
And then while the grist in the mill is grind- 
ing— 
With young blood bounding in limb and 
cheek, 

Free, let me rove with my fellows, finding 
The plump persimmons along the creek; 
The plump persimmons, the soft persim- 
mons, the sweet persimmons along the 

creek! —Friends’ Intelligencer. 


HELEN HOLMAN’S PLACE. 





BY ADELBERT F, CALDWELL, 





Helen Holman had been waiting nearly 
a year for a place. For the first few 
weeks after her graduation from the do- 
mestic science course of Hartland Insti- 

. tute she had waited patiently, expecting 
every mail to bring word of her appoint- 
ment as instructor in one of the institu- 
tions to whose notice she had been 
brought by the three teachers’ agencies 
she had joined. 

Then, after the weeks of feverish ex- 
pectation, came a period of intense anxi- 
ety, an anxiety she confided only to her 
Hartland chum, Ethel Maxim. 


“It seems, Ethel,’’ she wrote, ‘as 
though every place is taken, and I’m 
driven nearly distracted. Suppose I 


shouldn't get a situation — what shall I 
do? To get through the course I had to 


borrow from Uncle Edward, and he isn’t 
a real uncle, either, only by a drawn-to- 
each-other sort of tie. It’s time I was 
paying him, but I can’t if there’s no situ- 
ation for me—and there doesn’t seem to 
be. It’s awful being so anxious, and so 
fearful, too! I suppose you’ll laugh, but 
I can’t help it. It’s only two weeks be- 
fore most schools open, and every place I 
know of is filled.”’ 

Now followed the long weeks of weary 

discouragement and disappointment, re- 
lieved only by the perhaps that some 
teacher might be taken ill, and need a 
substitute. 
“I don’t see why we have ambitions,” 
said Helen, bitterly, ‘‘if there’s no possi- 
bility of their being gratified. Why can’t 
a person be contented to be a burden to 
others, and be thoroughly satisfied with 
his lot if there isn’t a way of escape? It 
doesn’t seem just not to have a chance, if 
one wants one, and would struggle for it;”’ 
and Helen went over to the window, and 
tastefully adjusted the curtain that to her 
practiced eye didn’t hang exactly right. 

‘Perhaps the place for my daughter— 
the one in which she is to succeed—isn’t 
vacant yet,’’ replied Mrs. Holman, en- 
couragingly, with a touch of anxiety 
easily discernible in her voice, ‘It may 
be by waiting, Helen, there'll be an open- 
ing—the very one for which you are most 
fitted. You haven’t lost anything by the 
practice you’ve had in our little house- 
hold. How much better you'll be able to 
instruct, when the time does come, by 
having had the opportunity of putting 


into practice the theories learned at 
school! It’s a continuation of your 
course. Perhaps you hadn’t had all the 


experience and training you needed to 
make yourself the patient, capable teacher 
I hope my daughter may become.” 

Helen’s eyes met those of her mother 
questioningly, an expression of partial 
conviction chasing away the cloud of 
doubt that had settled on her girlish face. 

“I’m going to B—— to-morrow to see if 
the agency has heard of any other vacancy. 
I don’t suppose there’s any chance of sub- 
stituting this year, it’s so late. Perhaps 
they’ve heard of a change to be made 
somewhere next season. I’m going to try 
once more, mother,’ and her words, born 
of hope, were more cheerful than any 
Mrs. Holman had heard her daughter 
speak for many weeks. 

“To-morrow, dear?”’ 

‘*TII’d planned to. 

‘Nothing particular, only —I really 
think I forgot to tell you. Mr. Ranklin— 
I don’t suppose you remember him, you 
were so little when we moved East, and, 
as he very soon became engaged in educa- 
tional work, we lost sight of him. But 
he was your father’s classmate at the 
seminary, and a very warm friend. I 
heard yesterday he was to be out here to- 
morrow, and perhaps he may take dinner 
with us.” 

“But there’s the excursion to-morrow! 
I don’t see how I can stay to meet him. 
You know there’s half fare; and it does 
cost so. It’s the only chance I'll have 
again for weeks; and suppose I shouldn’t 
get a position for next year, simply 
through neglect?’’ 

“Of course, dear, 1 won’t detain you, 
but it would be such a pleasure for you to 
meet your father’s old friend. And your 
father, Helen, think how gratified he’d 
be!’ 

“I’m afraid, mother, you can’t under- 
stand. But then, if you want me to stay, 
I'll do so,”’ reluctantly. 

‘*No, dear, I don’t want in any way to 
injure your chances for a position—only I 
thought how nice it would be, just for 
your father’s sake. If you can help me 
get things ready a little before you go, I 
can get along nicely. Perhaps, after all, 
he won’t come; and if he does, it may be 
impossible for him to stay to dinner. I'd 
like, though, in case he should, a small 
spare-rib prepared with radishes and peas 
—that little crown way that’s so pretty, 
the radishes on each rib, with the peas in 
the middle. Then if you’d make a mold 
of jelly, lemon or coffee, I don’t care 
which—what’ll be easiest for you. Some 
of those rolls you learned to make at the 
Institute would be fine. If you'll set 
them to rise, I can bake them and do all 
the rest.”’ 

‘‘Mother’s too lame to try to get dinner 
for a stranger; her rheumatism grows 
more troublesome every day,’’ decided 
Helen, the next morning. ‘And I know 
father’d be disappointed, if he were living, 
if I didn’t stay,’ she added, softly. ‘‘He 
was fond of mother and me!”’ 

‘I’m afraid you’ll be late, dear, if you 
don't hurry,’’ urged Mrs. Holman, going 
into the kitchen. ‘‘You’ve only an hour 
and a quarter before tbe train leaves, 
Oh!’ was her ejaculation of surprise, as 
she saw the spare-rib ready for the oven. 
“It’s the daintiest one you’ve ever pre- 
pared, Now, hurry, dear, I can do the 
rest.”’ 

“Not with your poor, 
hands,” giving the slightly drawn-up 
and deformed fingers a loving squeeze. 


Why?” 


rheumatic 





“You just go into the sitting-room and 


rest, 80 as to be ready to entertain. I 
want a little more practice before I renew 
my application. I want to be more com- 
petent,”’ 

“The dear child! The right chance 
will come sometime,”’ said Mrs. Holman, 
confidently, as she slowly closed the sit- 
ting-room door. 

“You have a daughter?’ asked Mr. 
Ranklin, laying down a photograph of his 
old friend. 

“Yes, she’s getting dinner. You see 
I’m not good for much, She'll be in 
presently.’’ 

“It will be a great pleasure to meet her, 
I shouldn’t bave had the opportunity but 
for an unexpected resignation in our 
school faculty, and one of the most im- 
portant and difficult positions to fill. 
Miss Conant decided to take a year off in 
Europe, and so that leaves our domestic 
science position vacant.”’ 

Mrs. Holman looked up inquiringly, 
with difficulty concealing her agitation. 

“T went to B—— to consult the Max- 
field Agency, and, as it was so near, I de- 
cided to come out to Monroe. By the 
way, one of the candidates on their wait- 
ing list had a name like yours—Holman— 
Helen M. Holman. Yes, that’s it,’’ refer- 
ring to a memorandum, 

“Did you engage a teacher 
Mrs. Holman, quickly. 

‘No; the manager of the agency was 
out, so I did little more than take the 
names of the available candidates. I 
shall see him and decide on my way 
back.”’ 

They were just about to leave the din. 
ing-room, 

‘Pardon the reference,—I suppose in 
politeness I shouldn’t speak of it,—but 
everything about your home reminds me 
so forcibly of the way they have of doing 
things at Hartland! Their methods seem 
everywhere in evidence. Miss Conant was 
from their institution, which I regard as 
the best training school in the line of do- 
mestic science I know of. I want another 
teacher from there, if I can get one whose 
other qualifications are satisfactory.”’ 

Helen’s face flushed, 

‘*‘Suppose—suppose’’— 

‘Yours! Have you graduated from 
Hartland?’’ exclaimed Mr. Ranklin, short- 
ly after dinner, standing before the little 
frame on the sitting-room wall containing 
Helen’s diploma, 

‘““A year ago,’’ replied Helen, calmly, 
though only she herself knew of the ex- 
citement beneath the quiet exterior. 

‘‘And—you’d care for a position—would 
take one? And I want a person with 
some experience—with something more 
than the mere theory to rely on,’’ he con- 
tinued, without waiting for Helen’s reply. 

‘And,’ taking out his memorandum, 
“your name—it’s the same! You're the 
one—Helen M. Holman, I needn’t go 
back to the agency. I shall be saved that 
trduble.”’ 

‘And it was the waiting—the experi- 
ence—that got you the place, after all,’’ 
said Mrs. Holman, gratefully. — Zion’s 
Herald. 
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MR. FOULKE FOR CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSIONER. 


It is announced that the Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke of Indianapolis will be the 
next man appointed on the Civil Service 
Commission. ‘Although rich and averse 
to the cares of public office,’’ says the 
Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript, ‘‘he has consented, as a matter 
of public-spirited citizenship, to serve 
President Roosevelt in a cause to which 
both men have given long support. Mr. 
Foulke is a Republican, but has never 
allowed partisan feeling to interfere with 
his insistance upon the merit system, and 
is widely known as a sincere and energetic 
reformer. Mr. Foulke’s appointment ought 
to make an epoch in the history of civil 
service reform.’’ 

Mr. Foulke is interested in more reforms 
than one. He was president for several 
years of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and has always been a firm 
upholder of equal rights for women, bring- 
ing ripe scholarship and rare eloquence to 
aid the cause. His was one of the ablest 
addresses at the last meeting of the New 
England W. S. A. 





CONVERTED BY COLORADO. 

At the great mass meeting in the inter- 
ests of good government lately held in 
Philadelphia—a meeting so crowded that 
twenty thousand people were turned away 
from the doors,—ex-Senator Lewis Em- 
ery said: 

In casting my eye over this audience I 
find that there are about as many ladies as 
there are gentlemen in it. (A voice: 
‘*Well, they ought to vote.’’) I wish they 
could vote (applause), and just here I 
want totake up three or four minutes of 
your time to give my reasons why they 
should vote. 

‘‘T was taken from my home in 1897 a 
sick man, taken to Colorado Springs, lay 
on my back for more than four weeks, and 
finally I was able torise. My wife ordered 





a carriage, and she said: ‘This is election 


day in Colorado. I very much desire to 
go to the several polling places and wit- 
ness the way in which ladies and gentle- 
men vote.’ We drove to fourteen differ- 
ent polling places, and descried a room 
fifteen or twenty feet square, more or less, 
carpeted, with chairs set about the walls. 
The father, the mother, the sister, the 
brother, the uncle and aunt were there, 
pomeet the wife a Republican, the hus- 

nd a Democrat, the father a Republican 
and the son a Populist, but they were all 
there. 

‘‘Under the constitution of Colorado a 
woman has an equal right with a man in 
every particular, and what I witnessed 
that day in my travels opened my eyes to 
the nog od of giving the women a 
chance in Pennsylvania. I am sorry that 
in the convention of the so-called Union 
party to-day they did not incorporate in 
their resolutions a plank granting the 
franchise to women in the great Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, If they had the 
right to vote, I do not believe that you 
would be called here to-night to regulate 
the affairs of the city of Philadelphia. 

“No better State exists in the Union 
than those where the woman has a right 
to vote. We have three of them (four) 
and we ought to have more. It is the 
duty, I believe, of every man and woman 
to preach to the end that the woman may 
have the equal right with her husband or 
her son to vote,” 





JUDGE ESTEE ON THE HAWAIIAN 
SCANDAL. 

Hon. Morris M, Estee, U. S. Judge for 
the Territory of Hawaii, gave a vigorous 
charge to the Federal Grand Jury last 
April: 

‘Complaint has been made to _ this 
court, and indeed it is publicly charged to 
be a fact, that a species of involuntary 
servitude exists at a notorious place in 
Honolulu known as Iwilei, and that cer- 
tain women are kept in servitude for the 
purposes of prostitution. If this be so, it 
is contrary to law and should be stopped. 

“T charge you that this Republic and all 
Territories belonging to and which are 
subordinate to the United States are dedi- 
cated to human freedom; that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude can 
legally exist anywhere on American soil; 
that the most debasing of all servitude is 
where women are sold for the purposes of 
prostitution, This is barbarous and un- 
American, and is not only an attack upon 
good government, but a most vital blow 
upon the decencies of civilized life, 

“The Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States declares 
‘That neither slavery nor involuntary ser- 
vitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United 
States or any place subject to their juris- 
diction.’ Webster defines servitude to 
mean, ‘The state of voluntary or involun- 
tary subjection to a master, whereby one 
thing or person is subject to another thing 
or person for use contrary to common 
right.’ All forms of servitude are con- 
trary to law, and against common right; 
and any illegal restraint upon the free 
action of a person whereby the party re- 
strained is under subjection to another, is 
involuntary servitude. 

‘In this connection the court calls your 
attention to an Act of Congress, entitled: 

‘*An Act to protect persons of foreign 
birth against forcible constraint or invol- 
untary servitude, passed June 23, 1874, 
which reads in part as follows: 

‘* * * Whosoever shall knowingly and 
wilfully sell or cause to be sold, into any 
condition of involuntary servitude, any 
other person for any term whatever, and 
every person who shall knowingly and 
wilfully hold to involuntary service any 
person so sold or bought, shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and, on conviction 
thereof, be imprisoned for a term not ex- 
ceeding five years and pay a fine not ex- 
ceéding five thousand dollars. 

‘*That every person who shall be acces- 
sory to any of the felonies herein declared, 
either before or after the fact, shall be 
deemed guilty of a felony, and on convic- 
tion thereof be imprisoned for a term not 
exceeding five years and pay a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars.’’ See 18th 
United States Statutes at Large, p. 251. 

‘See also the Statutes of the United 
States Vol. 24, p. 635, which reads in part 
as follows: 

‘That whoever commits adultery shall 
be punished by imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary not exceeding three years, and 
when the act is committed between a mar- 
ried woman and a man who is unmarried, 
both parties to such act shall be deemed 
guilty of adultery, and when such act is 
committed between a married man and a 
woman who is unmarried, the man shall 
be deemed guilty of adultery. 

“That if an unmarried man or woman 
commit fornication each of them shall be 
punished by imprisonment not exceeding 
six months or by fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars. 

“So it is prescribed by Section 3 of an 
Act of Congress, approved March 22, 1882, 
22 Statutes of the United States at Large, 
page 31: 

‘*That if any male person in a Territory 
or other place over which the United 
States have exclusive jurisdiction, here- 
after cohabits with more than one wo- 
man, he shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 
three hundred dollars or by imprisonment 





for not more than six months, or by both, 


en 


said punishments in the discretion of the 
court, 

“It appears from the recent official re. 
port of the Territorial Grand Jury, pub. 
lished in the Honolulu Republican for 
March 6, 1901, that there were then 148 
female prostitutes in Iwilei, 11 of whom 
were Frenchwomen, all the rest being 
Japanese, and not one Hawaiian or Amer. 
ican among them all; none were citizens, 
“That there are 225 rooms in Iwilej 
each room renting for from 12 to 15 dol- 
lars a month, and one man, a Mr. Masuda, 
a Japanese, paid to the owner of the 
property a bonus of $9,000 to contro) it, 
and he does control it. It is thus a mere 
money-making institution, but its exist. 
ence is all the more dangerous to society, 
It is safe to say that there is not another 
town of 40,000 inhabitants in America, 
where there are congregated in one place 
and protected by public officers, 143 lewd 
women (now 194) openly and publicly jly- 
ing their calling as prostitutes. It is not 
necessary to inquire how this crying evi] 
was first started. It is assumed that the 
public officers who gave it the sanction of 
their approval thought they were doing 
right; but it is our duty to remove the 
evil, because its existence is illegal and 
immoral. The mere pointing out the 
mistakes of those who created it will not 
alone do that. 

“It seems past belief that in this smal] 
community, where there are so many pure 
and religious people, there should be 
found any number of persons who think 
that prostitution ceases to be an evil when 
it becomes public, or when sanctioned by 
public officers, or that official recognition 
of this social offense does away with its 
danger to society, or that authorizing 
houses of prostitution is any more protec- 
tion to good people, than would the crea- 
tion of dens of thieves be a security 
against stealing. It seems to be an ad- 
mitted fact that the presence of criminals 
increases crime, and that all forms of pub- 
lic offenses should be eradicated by the 
punishment of the criminals, Every crime 
which goes unpunished is dangerous to 
the well-being of the people, and any 
crime like that of Iwilei is an attack upon 
the purity of the home. There should be 
no debatable ground about such a place as 
Iwilei. When public prostitution is main- 
tained by the public as it is at Iwilei for 
the money there is in it, it lowers the 
standard of our home life, disgraces the 
fair name of our Territory, and to some 
extent it makes every citizen a party to 
the wrong done. 

“Gentlemen of the Grand Jury: The of- 
ficial records of the Board of Health of 
the Territory of Hawaii show that during 
the past year not less than forty of the one 
hundred and forty-three women formerly 
at Iwilei became pregnant while there. 
Some children have been born to them, 
and have already become objects of char- 
ity. Others are not yet born. Indeed, 
the story of Iwilei is too disgusting to 
repeat. 

“It will thus be observed that the his- 
tory of affairs at Iwilei conclusively shows 
that that institution is not only an attack 
upon the laws of the United States, but 
upon the morals of the community, and it 
is @ most painful attack upon the honor 
of American citizenship here, by flooding 
this Territory with ill-begotten children, 
conceived if not born in a place of prosti- 
tution, which of necessity must be a 
breeder of criminals, 

“In any phase of the matter, Iwilei is a 
school for crime; over one-fourth of the 
women there have children, born before 
or within this year; most of them are now 
infants and the offspring of Iwilei associa- 
tions. Practically all of the Japanese 
women, and most of them are Japanese, 


lf You Cannot 


COME, 


call me up when you wish any job print- 
ing done. I am all ready now to print 
your visiting cards, business cards, note- 
heads, envelopes, labels, programmes, 
circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, fliers, or 
anything, small or great. I am now the 
printer of this paper, and my office is at 


293 Congress Street, Boston, 


directly opposite the Summer Street side 
entrance to the South Union Station. 
I do all kinds of Job Printing at short 
notice and right prices for good work. 


Meet Me 


any day at noon at office of the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, if Congress Street 
is too far out of your way. Dropaline or 
call me up by telephone, 2551 main, 
and I will meet you promptly and serve 
you faithfully. 











Mail orders promptly attended to 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 





293 Congress Street, Boston. 
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ma have masters who receive the money they | seemed an earthly paradise, close to WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. F 
thus earn. These masters, if not fathers, | heaven, and fit for the resting-place of our 

husbands, or brothers, are purchasers of | beloved. Her immortal spirit is ours to ao As hth ma Cu re ree 
>. the women, ‘and they control them as | treasure in thought and memory during | The following Equal Rights Leaflets are | —————___-_— 

See much as the liveryman controls his | this life, and to know again asa dear com- | ¢5r sale at cost at this office. 

43 horses. The oft-repeated statement that | panion in that life that is to be. Letus| Cheques and money orders sent for} ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF AND PERMANENT 
won if we close Iwilei it will scatter those pause and count a few of the many Ways | Leaflets should be made payablé to ““Mas- CURE IN ALL CASES ; 

ing prostitutes over the town is not true; they | in which her life has blessed and enriched sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” . 

wing are scattered now. : _ | ours. We think of her loyalty—she never! Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per ; 

“" “These women do not live at Iwilei; | wavered in any darkest or most trying | jundred of one kind, postpaid. Sent Absolutely Free on Receipt of Postal. 

‘lei they only go there of evenings. Some| hour, Think of the strength and earnest- Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per : . 2 

dol. have homes of their own and live at | ness of her convictions, and of the dignity hundred of one kind, postpaid. WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 
ada, home; some are servants in families; but | of her character and queenly bearing! No Leaflets sold in numbers less than ’ : 

ae DS acd sen tw sot shoe Low | tore sont on onto tae a |S entre cons Sak ems of fr Phere i wething tke Aus 

P sense 180 ; 1 ; | 40ove fo , for our cause, j > . ; 7 i ane oy % : 
hon they neither eat nor sleep there, and so | broader cause of humanity! Thank God eres oe ee oe malene. It brings instant relief, 
xiste the place isa greater disgrace to the com- for her faithfulness to duty! Her virtues Leaflet Department. even in the worst cases. It 
ety. munity, and a growing danger to civilized | were active and practical. In the home Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, cures when all else fails. 
thee government. ie she was an industrious and frugal man- Boston, MAss. The Rey. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge 
rica, “The truth is that Iwilei is not, as is | ager, always loyal, watchful concerning an Ill., says: “Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
ace often stated, a resort for seamen—it is | the countless little things that go to the iliac sachacliesia lene received in good condition, I cannot 
lowé rather a resort of the lowest order of men | building up and the caring for that great- SINGLE LEAFLETS. tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
ply- —Americans and Asiatics alike, est of all things here,a home. Surely we Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. oe be “i oA : eS - a. Samse 
not “I instruct you, gentlemen, to fully and | should count our gain in knowing this The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone pe co tl duaaes a sane Ne 
evil fairly investigate the facts in this matter, | true and radiant spirit, and in doing so, | Blackwell. ; cured. I saw your advertisement Page 
: the so that we may know whether or not, at | look up, not down. Colorado Speaks for Herself. cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
>n of Iwilei, women are sold for the purposes Brave, gentle, earnest Emily Peckham, — Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
loing of prostitution. You will also find out | thou art ours, now and forever! If it pe - set for the BE - - — vemmenees, but resolved to give it 
» the who claims to own them, and to whom | seem that God has taken thee away, we| wiser ne OY * Frances B. eve “4 a oe ae 
l and the proceeds of their vile practices are | know it is — en a short te till 2 Seng Leaiet. Sestie. ‘ » f : ill-size 
. at aid; what men are accessory to these | grow more fit for thy companionship. It : : = 
on aa who manages the place and col- | is easier for us, knowing thee to be drawn oe et “ My aan Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 

lects the rent for the rooms; and the| from earth’s storms to that safe place gies, en reategegeare Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 

small names of all who receive the spoils; and | above. EMMA SKIFF BECKER, Secy. yy mE ee Wyoming, by Hon. H. _ NEw York, JA N. 3, 1901. 
pure if the servitude of these poor women ex- Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, = hae hy sem tang an ex- 
d be ists for this or any other purpose; and, in OHIO. by Henry B. Blackwell. cellent remedy for Asthme and Hay Fever, 
think a word, if they are held to any form of panies The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth RELIEF. and its composition alleviates all troubles 
when subjection by their pretended owners.| 74 stark County E. S. A. lately held | = /#sinson. which combine with Asthma, Its success 
ed by You will subpoena and examine such wit- Sts fourth annual coaveation at Limaville. wt Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. pre ite Satins eye is astonishing and wonderful. 
nition nesses as the District Attorney or others | 1. Julia Hunter presided. Delegatesto| a , morphine Ghietatete or elite. no Vesy ts 7s --: aayaaaaaaaseasaiaaiaa aaa 
th its shall point out, so that the whole truth | |) St te Suff ain ete ; va ee wi nee Want to Maio : ‘ thie ning Pre Uwronel rp 
oe eet ton tenis Henne. e State Suffrage Convention were chosen ote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. ’ tEV. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER, 


ns “It is due to the good people of these 


Islands that these shameful proceedings 
be stopped. Two Territorial Grand Juries 
have given the broadest publicity to the 
situation at Iwilei without affording any 


follows: Julia Hunter, Alliance; 
Eleanore Millar Hall, Canton; Rose Kel- 
ley, Alliance; county officers for the com- 
ing year: president, Mrs. Julia Hunter, 
Alliance; vice-president, Mrs. Alice Whit- 
tlesey, Atwater; secretary, Miss Barnaby, 





Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


ony Avon § nos, N. ¥., Fes ( 
rotec by Leey Sprines, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 
) Crea- 

curity 
in ad- 


minais 


Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 

Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 
derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. My wife has been afflicted 
with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 


























' many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York, ) 
f pub- remedy. This duty, gentlemen of the Alliance; treasurer, Mrs. Emma Menden- A Very New Woman. = once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene, My wife commenced taking it about the 
by the Grand Jury, now devolves upon you, and : - Cl Bart w Suff rst of November. I very soon noticed a radical improvement, After using one bottle 

y th Prag sige. ’ 2 | hall, Limaville. Aen Dares On WOMmas Subrage. her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms 
\ ees I direct you that in this civilized Christian , P es 5 . ) all symptoms. I feel that 
erie community, the eitisens of the United At the midday intermission the mem-]| Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 
ous to y _— . e@ | bers of the Deer Creek Club served a Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward | ing disease. Yours respectfully, O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 

4 any States do not recognize public prostitu- bountiful dinnce. tacladioe all the delies- | Mewe- ’ 
} : ” " g all the delica ’ " . = ie “ 
k upon tion as a necessary evil, but rather as a| |... o¢ tne season Reply of the National Officers. Drs. Tarr Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, | Fes. 5, 1901. 

id be public crime, which is a crime against de- cies Of the season. For Self-Respect and Self-Protection. b Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. I have tried numerous 
ee we cency as well as against law, and that all In the afternoon the yearly report of T. W. Higsiesse. : remedies, but they have all failed. Iran across your advertisement and started with 
lace as wee Mgr h ’ defend Deer Creek Club was given by Mrs. Rena A: << OO RE a trial bottle. I found relief at once. I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
; main- pupise omcers Who encourage or detend | ccott, and that of the Alliance Club by Elisabeth Sheldon Tillinghast age, DY | and I am ever grateful. I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 
ilei for prostitution, either in this or any other | \;;.. Barnaby. A paper on The Incon- . . gnast. to work, Iam now in the best of health and am doing business every day. This 
ee tien form, are guilty of a wrong for which | _. a . Women and City Government, by Mayor | testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. Home address, 235 Rivington 
ort , ‘eed sistency of Our Government was given by | Jones of Toledo. Street : TT "he ‘ ' 7 EP, ie 
i “ad there can be no palliation. ahs reet, S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 
ces the “The question for you first to consider Mrs. Rose Kelley. There were recitations came 
» some Boat oe oer oe Hrente consider | yy Dot Lloyd and Miss Lola Rockhill, siciiiiaas ies TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 

— restrained of their liberty. This I direct nit a = vy “wey ern 4 No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, D del Wri . 

The of you to most thoroughly investigate, and 0 ian Os w. Pap gens ” sued by the Hon. John D. Long. o not delay. rite at once, addressing DR. TAFT 
2 ol- 7 i A. ys i iv . ‘ = “ 

a ae if it be true as charged, you will at once eo . he oad Suoak auch ts eye Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. BROS’. MEDICINE CoO., 79 East 130th St. N. ¥. City. 

ip or proceed according to law, against all per- = pe t of alain tn the Gnd It The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone é 

| = sons who are principals or accessories to | . plageorta, aadlgbiray tere <9 ” Blackwell. Sold by all Druggists. 

the ne the enslavement of these persons is as steadfast as Heaven. Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. | _ 

ormerly ‘sen ‘ ‘ : ; Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- _ 

, ne Second: I charge you to cause the in- . lean Curtin y 8g The Ruins of Mitla, Th 

shame dictment of all persons who you find are ILLINOIS. : , —— e Great Northwest 

- rn 7 guilty of adultery or fornication in this The Gains of Posty Tease, by Lacy Stone. The Catacombs of Guanjuato, IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 
ar- ad "i —— ’ Yc —_—_—_—_—_——_ee———— 
poe public resort; and I charge you also, gen- Oak PARK, Inu., Ocr. 6, 1901. Politics by ae Sane to Pure The Pyramid of Cholula, 
ting to tlemen of the Grand Jury, that in the | 2@itors Woman's Journal: Se Goons on Manel Dishis The V ile ™ 4 Hills o1 M. ed OREGON SHORT 
sais performance of these duties you can call By order of the Chicago P. E. League, Mu ; bg " aa ie nal m —— oot Menterey, 
= F Mrs. ce oO " 

the his upon the United States District Attorney. | I forward to you the resolutions upon the os T : cone . Suff = — ARE ALL LOCATED 

‘ who will aid you.” death of our dear Mrs. Martin, which © FOS5 OF WOMAN HUNFAgS 12 VOLO ’ e e 
iy chows : were read at the opening of our new year Ry Se, SAS Ss Sa 

; ’ i i t 
ago STATE CORRESPONDENCE Oct. 5, to a large circle of friends who| pisckwell. eon” PY Alice Stone Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 

ple it 7 loved her well. A Solution of the Southern Question, by THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND The Finest Trains in the West. 

ys NEW YORK. The League opens the new year with | Henry B. Blackwell. ~ 
oo hener BUFFET LIBRARY 
flooding The annual meeting of the Easton nearly two hundred women on its mem- x. Hamble Advocate, by Will. Allen THB (Most complete library.) 

, P bership, whose names alone bear witness | Vromgoole. eee PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER8 
children, et Bar ao took —, at to the high quality and earnestness of its Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. Southern Pacific Co. (The latest productions.) 

f prosti- arshall Seminary. ne president, Mrs. é 6s SESE s RECLINING CHAI 
- = a Nellie G. Batly, opened oh gem The work. The Aig eg of public meee CAs Cages Seueen. SUNSET ROUTE, (Absolutely seed — 
treasurer’s report showed a balance of ai oy year, “Status of Women in the Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars DINING CARS 
- . Fite Jifferent Countries,’’ is an attractive one, ALSO FOR SALE: (Elegant service.) 

vilei is @ $12.83 on hand. The corresponding sec- ; : New Orleans to the City of Mexico 
n of the retary’s report was read by Miss Mary = was apened sh + eel pr nt Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. Connections made at New Orleans witb SOLID VESTIBULE, 

rn before Eddy. It was voted to have it read at the | Y'*" oe aD WOME CF SON Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. all Eastern Lines. —__ 

now Count Convention at White Creek, and a Britain,” in which he not only gave a| by George Pellew, 10 cents. >. B. BERAS, 
pane i. se ial by Mrs.Lucv P. Allen to our de. | ™0St interesting description of the politi- For other information apply to 8S. W. ECCLES, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 

s GasOSs see , 7 a oe © our Ge- | cal status of women in his own country, E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. Gen, Traffic Manager, 

Japanese ceased secretary, was adopted. The club ibuti h Mietest eenien ty ® State St., Boston, Mass. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
mn pledged $5 for Stat k. A t of attributing to them highest praise, but 

pagansns, te pilose —lggae- endl sgge report oren-| the entire address was one of the most A sample copy of the “Sunset” AZING, » 

—e rolment work showed an astonishingly i ee ee oie to the development 

——— deer oentionanh te Guede-of enuahendionas earnest and forceful pleas for political of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 

The day of ston wien a . dt rt ‘| equality for women to which the League 08 rosetps of 5 conte im stamps. ALI 0)? A 

t lay, ender than the seashore ot the Valen | sa" ore" bose Setvitaged to Noten, Gomey == SENSED SONNET En 
y,ino s € : : ie - 
lehool might attend. It was voted to|™ "* whe tave Se eye eat Sey pantree Boston & (Daine 
s° 7 : ee converts, were glad to see in the audience Caterers + . CR EAT 

have a meeting Oct. 26 at Easton Station, ‘ ; d” ty d 

vhere they are anxious to have us organ: | Seiteve that this most effective paper will ROCK ISLAND 
: int- : 2 “- 3 bs . 
ee eee © Oticers wore clested c0 fol | 4 geod work among us. and Confectioners. LOWEST RATES ROUT 

a The November paper will be given by Oo E 

rds, note- President, Mrs. Thomas W. Brownell; sw ‘ 4 AST T RA IN E VICE “ 
grammes, irst vice-president, Miss Mary Eddy; sec- Dr. Rachelle S. Yarros, upon “The Wom- WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS S R LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORG 

. ond vice-presid Mrs isbie: | ¢2 Of Russia’’—her own country. BE DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
fliers, or ce-president, Mrs. Anna Frisbie; TWEEN 

w the tecording secretary, Mrs. Emma Becker; P.M. B. A SPECIALTY. Leave Boston and New England points ev 
ae corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mary Tay- —— BOSTON and CHICAGO, Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 

fice is at or; treasurer, Miss Pernella Kipp; super- 715 TREMONT STREET. . Southern Route leaves Boston every Monéag 

lntendent of press work for town and s St. Louis St Paul Minnea olis via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
oston +] ‘ +] cago, ’ 
’ County, Mrs. Emma Becker. BOSTON. to Los Angeles. 

5 id T ont AND ALL POINTS These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 

Street side he club now numbers 37, with several 5 Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 

n Station. %sociate members. It was voted to in- Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. that we offer the best. 

a short vite the C ty C ti t t i ’ ’ Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 

J . ey Vere SS ae & NEW YORK. Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all | !"formation and new map, sent free. Address 

| work, Faston in 1902. I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

Emily Hechens, ane of car meshes One block from Grand Central Station. COO K’S Through Trains. JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
¥ : . 
“ os has breathed tnto — little club the Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of For tickets and information apply at any 
‘teath of life and made it what it was and | locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. principal ticket office of this Company. The Club Woman 
Sand will be, has passed from one beau- D. J. FLANDERS, 

> WoMAN’S ‘ful home to another. Our eyes turn to AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. | Was unanimonsiy adopted at the Mil- 

sress Street ‘t accustomed place in our meetings 23 = 3) Avon Street. BOSTON | waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 

op a line or *ith heart-hunger; we look in vain for D Elizabeth Ed ards Seating capacity 300. A yo ol rr = 

51 main, ‘er kindly greeting. Her mortal part we r. zabe Ww ’ ns sn cee, alee The Yellow Ribbon Speaker the regular medium of communication 

, ve Jai i ’ 
y and serve 7 tid away, with the flowers she loved, CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, place to lunch when shop- Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ip between the Club women of America, 
here sumptuous Autumn strewed the No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
“ ping. vt a st wt s Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna bowtie. © " P 
tended to With aster b right and golden-rod,” 131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. ° H. Sxaw, Ation Stons BLACKWELL, and without it. Sample copy free. 
whi : Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at Lucy E. Anrnony. For sale at Woman's $1.co A YEAR. 
HN, ile round about the landscape lay = 7 oe aia cook's Jounnat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
Boston. uteous with departing summer. It! Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St . Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

At the recent meeting of the New York 
Women’s Clubs at Buffalo, N. Y., the 
discussion of industrial training was 
opened by Miss Leonora O’Reilly, super- 
intendent of the operating class of the 
New York association. She gave a short 
talk on the school in “white operating” that 
was started three years ago by an employ- 
ment bureau to give women and girls a 
chance to learn to do that particular line 
of work well. It was said that women 
who could do some one thing well need 
never be out of employment. In this 
summer school, the girls were taught to 
use their heads as well as their hands, and 
soon became able to do excellent sewing 
on white goods, the class for last season 
learning to do fifty kinds of sewing on the 
machine. The speaker urged that what- 
ever women do should be done so well 
that the world will be the better for hav- 
ing working women in it. 

The Working Girls’ Club of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has about two hundred members. 
Its director, Miss Virginia L. Jones, is 
assisted by Miss Arria S, Huntington. The 
class work of this club generally includes 
cooking, millinery, dressmaking, music, 
and the study of the languages, physical 
culture, mathematics, dancing and em- 
broidery. 

Wimodaughsis, the well-known club of 
Washington, D. C., has recently estab- 
lished a new department, that of the 
Home, which the society will develop this 
year. Itincludes a kindergarten class for 
mothers, in which such of the kindergar- 
ten work as is specially adapted to the 
home will be taught; also conferences for 
the discussion of food, clothing, health, 
care and training of the children, includ- 
ing the emergencies which often arise 
with littleones. The educational work of 
the club is comprehensive, and includes 
class work in the modern languages, ste- 
physical culture, 
etc. Classes in 


nography, typewriting, 
dressmaking, dancing, 
arithmetic and grammar are 
ducted on practical lines, and have proved 
very useful, particularly to members who 
wish to take Civil Service examinations, 
Miss Emma M. Gillett is president. The 
society is organized ona stock basis; 
shares are five dollars each, and practical- 
ly make the stockholder a life member. 
The vice-president at large is the Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. Miss Emily Howland, of 
New York, is one of the honorary vice- 
presidents. The club rooms are at No. 
1420 New York Avenue, N. W., and the 
club extends generous hospitality to visit- 
ing club women from all over the country. 


also con- 





Summer life at Sunset, Deer Isle, Me., 
is enlivened by the annual spinning bee of 
the Martha Washington Society. A large 
number of old residents and summer vis- 
itors attended the last bee, and found in- 
terest in the spinning of the old-time 
wheels. One learned professor went so 
far as to spin a thread of yarn which he 
carried off as a hat-band for atrophy. A 
quilt pieced by ‘Aunt Salome” Sellers 
since she was 100 years old attracted at- 
tention, and was sold quickly. 





The Rochester (N.Y.) Council of Women 
is one of the seven local councils affiliated 
with the National Council. About forty 
women’s clubs and societies are repre- 
sented in the Rochester Council, of which 
Mrs. Henry G. Danforth is president. 

The New Century Club of Philadelphia 
has a committee on legal protection, which 
collects wages for girls and women, and 
provides advice in civil cases free of 
charge. Mrs. S. C. F. Hallowell is chair- 


man, 


The educational committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation has sent out acircu- 
lar, urging work along the lines of vaca- 
humane education and 
On the latter subject 


tion schools, 
truancy of girls. 
the circular says: 
No adequate or satisfactory provision is 
made in our statutes for the restraint, 
discipline and instruction of girl truants. 
By law, boys are committed for a period 
not exceeding two years to a county tru- 
ant school. Provision is made for com- 
mitting girls to the Industrial School at 
Lancaster, but no provision is made for a 
limit of time during minority. To this 
feature of the law, if to no other, there is 
manifest objection; and judges are reluct- 
ant to commit to this school. 
The question arises, should not a State 
parental school be provided, to which girl 
truants may be committed for a limit of 
time not to exceed two years, and where 
they may receive the fostering care of a 
good home and school? 
The comittee ask your assistance in as- 
certaining whether there are girl truants 
or girls absent from school by reason of 
parental neglect, in your locality. 
A large number of the clubs of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation have appointed civil 


service reform committees, while many 


others are asking for plans of study for 


850, which joined the State Federation 
and works with this committee. 
committee, through the auxiliary, sends 
out to the clubs for a month’s study a 


service reform. 
for the Symphony Hall meeting of the 


and distributed 1500 copies of Mrs. Rice’s 


derstanding of the civil service problems 
of the United States and its dependencies. 
Last January a civil service reform auxil- 
iary was organized, with a membership of 


The 


lending library of the best works on civil 
It provided the speakers 


New England Conference; it has printed 


prize essay on Civil Service Reform, and 
it has brought the subject before the Na- 
tional League of Women Workers. 


The Woman’s Association of Danvers, 
Mass., instituted this summer a stamp 
savings bank for schools, which promises 
to be very successful. Miss Isabel Tapley 
is treasurer, and different teachers receive 
the money at stated intervals. 


Mrs. Sarah G. Hamsher, treasurer of the 
State Federation of Pennsylvania, has 
been made one of the State Board of 
Trustees of the new Carnegie Library at 
Bradford, Pa. 


Helen Churchill Candee discusses in the 
October Century the characteristics of the 
presidents of women’s clubs, and com 
ments upon the field filled by these organ- 
izations in the West: 


If any one should doubt the desire of 
the small, remote town to make itself in- 
tellectually worthy, let him read the pro- 
gramme prepared for the winter work of 
a club which occupied a prominent social 
position on the prairies of the Middle 
West. Here are some of the topics for 
papers, all to be prepared without the ad- 
vantages of a library, either public or pri- 
vate, and with no educational advantages 
beyond a local newspaper: ‘‘Was the Vic- 
tory of Wellington at Waterloo a Triumph 
of Medizevalism or of Democracy?” ‘Is 
the French Republic or ours the Best Il- 
lustration of the Political Ideas of Rous- 
seau?”’ **The Race Problem of South-east- 
ern Europe,’’ “The Pessimism of the 
Russian Novel,’ ‘*Will the common hat- 
red of the Japanese and Chinese for the 
European form a Bond strong enough to 
hold China for the Yellow Man?” ‘Will 
Christian Ethical Ideas be More Easily 
Grafted onthe cold selfishness of Confu- 
cianism or on the self-respecting Ideals of 
Buddhism?”’ 

Does not this illustrate the idea that 
when an American woman determines to 
do a thing, she does it, without stopping 
to inquire if it is among the possibilities? 
How well she does it is another matter. 
My recollection suggests that in this case 
she laughingly evaded most of the ques- 
tions, and made up by general cordiality 
and light refreshments, by po means a 
poor substitute in a border town barren of 
social life. y. Ma 


——_  - —eae - 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 








The 2ist annual meeting of the Maine 
W. S. A. was held with the Old Orchard 
Equal Suffrage Club, one of the youngest 
of the auxiliary clubs, and one of the 
most enthusiastic. 
Everything that could be done for the 
comfort and convenience of the guests 
was done. The delegates were met at the 
station by the chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, Miss Fannie J. Fernald. 
The pretty Methodist Church where the 
meetings were held was bright with au- 
tumn flowers, among which the symbolic 
sunflower was prominent. Flags were 
draped across the pulpit recess, and the 
great seal of the State occupied a conspic- 
uous place. Dinner was served to the 
delegates, a golden pumpkin filled with 
flowers serving as a centre piece. 
It was ‘‘an enthusiastic body of refined 
women,’’ as one reporter expressed it, 
who gave their undivided attention to the 
business of the convention. 
Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, the president, 
loses no fraction of time; business pro- 
ceeds with a steady, on-going hand under 
her efficient leadership. Two ex-presi- 
dents were present, and gave of their 
wisdom to the council—Rev. Henry Blan- 
chard, D. D., and Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey. 
It was on motion of Mrs. Bailey that it 
was voted to ask of the next Legislature 
the ballot for tax-paying women, 
Mrs. Frank B. Clark, of Portland, read 
a scholarly paper on ‘‘Woman’s Part in 
the Origin and Development of the Coun- 
try.’’ It was discussed by Mrs. Hamilton, 
Mrs, Frye, Miss Jones, and Miss Burgess. 
The nominating committee, Miss Harriet 
A. Deering, Miss L. A. DeMerritt, and Miss 
Vetta Merrill, reported the following list 
of officers, which was unanimously 
elected: 
President, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day; vice- 
president at large, Mrs. Etta H. Osgood; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Sarah Fairfield 
Hamilton; recording secretary, Miss Lillia 
Floyd Dennell; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Anne Burgess; treasurer, Dr. Emily 
N. Titus; auditor, Miss Eliza C. Tappan; 
directors, Mrs. George C, Frye, Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Bailey, Mrs. Justina R. Worcester, 
Mrs. Zenas ‘thompson, Mrs. J. W. Dyer, 
Mrs. W. F. Fernald, Miss Helen N. Bates; 
honorary vice-presidents, Rev. Henry 


Dr. F. H. Gerrish, Mrs. George S,. Hunt, 
Miss Charlotte J. Thomas, Mrs, 8S. E. 
Spring, Mrs. J. H. Fletcher, Hon. Andrew 
Hawes, Hon. J. W. Symonds, Portland; 
Hon. Frederick Robie, Gorham; Mrs. 
Helen Coffin Beedy, Farmington; Mrs. 
Abbie A. C. Peaslee, Auburn; Col. J. B. 
Peakes, Dover; Mrs. L. W. Weston, Skow- 
hegan; Mrs. Ann F, Greely, Ellsworth; 
Mrs. S. A. Quimby, Augusta, 


Mr. and Mrs, E, T. Burrowes became 
life members. A substantial sum was 
pledged for the work of the year. Press 
work isto be enlarged. Gail Laughlin, the 
gifted young lawyer, is to make a tour of 
the State during the first two weeks in 
December, in the interests of suffrage. It 
was predicted that the present president 
would be the one to lead Maine to vic- 
tory. Miss Laura DeMerritt, president of 
the Old Orchard Club, made a spicy close 
to a hard day's work with her question 
box. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows : 


The Maine W.S. A. having attained its 
2ist anniversary on the opening year of the 
new century, takes heart of — at being 
so much nearer its goal, and reaftirms the 
principles of its faith and reasons for its ex- 
istence in the following resolutions: 
Whereas, the right to express their opinions 
by the silent medium of the ballot is still 
withheld from the women of this good State 
of Maine, be it 

Resolved, 1, That we continue with una- 
bated diligence our policy of education and 
agitation. 

2, That we ask the next Legislature for 
suffrage for women tax-payers. 

3, That while we in the future as in the 
past follow with singleness of heart and 
ubity of purpose our one aim, to obtain the 
ballot for women, we extend the most cordial 
sympathy to all women’s societies working 
for the advancement of civilization. 

4, That we deplore the attempt to bar 
women out of Colby University, thereby re- 
stricting their higher education. 

5, That we endorse the establishment of a 
woman’s college in Maine. 

6, Chat our appreciative gratitude is due 
the editors who give of their valuable space 
for the valuable articles on suffrage furnished 
by our efticient press superintendent. 

7, That our sympathy be extended to the 
sorrowing widow of our late President. 

8, That our loyalty is pledged to the flag 
and the institutions it represents. 

%, That the thanks of this Convention be 
extended to the Old Orchard Equal Suffrage 
Club for its hospitality, boundless as the 
great sea which rolls his tides on the shining 
strand, the pastor and trustees of the M. E. 
church, the Maine Central R. R., the press 
aud the people for courtesies extended at 
this convention,toMrs Mary C.C. Bradford, 
who has come from the *'Great Divide" to 
bring us a message of cheer from the fair 
white heights .of progress, and to all who 
have in avy way contributed to the success 
of this convention. 


The of the convention was the 
address on Thursday evening by Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, of Denver. A_bril- 
liant, forceful, and magnetic speaker, with 


event 


a charming personality, Mrs. Bradford 
carried the house by the magnificent 


sweep of her eloquent arguments, 
She explained the methods by which 
the women of Colorado turned the pri- 
maries into receptions, and substituted 
flowers and flags for smoke and tobacco 
juice. Clean polling places, closed sa- 
loons, Sunday quiet on election day, have 
been among the results of admitting wom- 
en to what she calls the sacrament of citi- 
zenship. Instead of caucuses being held 
in the back rooms of disreputable saloons, 
where hardly a respectable man would go, 
they are now held in the homes of the 
best people in the precinct, and are at- 
tended by the best men and women of 
the district. 
There were frequent bursts of applause, 
and at the close there was an ovation to 
the little voter from the ‘‘crest of the 
continent.” 
Mrs. Bradford has received much social 
attention since her arrival. On Tuesday 
evening she was given a reception at the 
Colnmbia, where she spoke of the club 
work in Denver. Saturday, the Portland 
Equal Suffrage Club gave her a luncheon 
and reception at Riverton. The party 
went to the Park in a epecial car, and 
Manager Smith tendered them a compli- 
mentary sail before the luncheon. There 
was music by Mrs. Evelyn Day White, 
who sang divinely, accompanied by Miss 
Ida How. 
Mrs. Day, the president, gave an infor- 
mal reception Saturday evening. The 
Saco Educational and Industrial Union 
invited Mrs. Bradford to address them. 
She has been the guest, with Mrs. May 
Alden Ward, of the Maine Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which was in session at 
Biddeford the past week. She spoke un- 
der the auspices of the Civic Club of Port- 
land, addressed the Suffrage Club, the W. 
C. T. U., and made an address at Chest- 


nut Street Church. Ertra H, OsGoopn. 








We are calling the attention of custom- 
ers to the attractive departments at Miss 
Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street. There are 
Kid, Suede, Mocha, Dogskin, and Cape 
Skin Gloves in correct and beautiful 
shades, from $1.25 to $2.00. A large line 
of becoming Veilings in many new effects. 
And in Neckwear it would be impossible 
to give justice to the pretty Ruffs for 
street and dress occasions, as well as to 
the Lacey Stocks and the ever popular 
Tailored ones. Miss Fisk is always 
pleased to have ladies examine her stock, 


THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuARE.—Bronson Howard's 
famous war play, ‘‘Shenandoah,”’ is an- 
nounced for the coming week. This great 
production of stirring scenes of the civil 
war made one of the notable successes 
four years ago, and the coming revival is 
in response to many requests. Unusual 
care has been taken in the reproduction, 
and the view of the Shenandoah Valley in 
the second act will be a realistic picture of 
the locale of Sheridan’s famous ride. The 
regular company will be largely augment- 
ed, and the stage pictures and groupings 
have been carefully arranged by J. 3 
Pitman, At the Monday matinee every 
patron will receive choice chocolate bon- 
bons. 
——_—>__—_ 

Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
All who attend Boston Music Hall Oct. 21 
will receive a great surprise and witness 
one of the most elaborate and diverting of 
vaudeville offerings. Among the artists 
already secured is Louise Montrose. Chas. 
T. Aldrich makes his last appearance be- 
fore sailing for Europe. There will be 
Carlisle’s dog circus, an exceptionally in- 
telligent troop of canines; the Tennis trio, 
manipulators of Indian clubs; Jessie Mil- 
lar, cornet soloist; Jacklin and Ingram in 
illustrated songs; Bijou Russell, dancer; 
Bernard and Williams, odd tricks with 
cards; Fred Caldwell. solo dancer, and the 
vitagraph, with new motion views. 


Evening Dress 


In arranging your wardrobe 
for the winter, do not forget 
the Dress Suit; and, if you 
do not care to pay the price 
requiredfor such a suit made 
to order, purchase one from 
us ready made and iu the 
latest style. 


$35 to $50. 


We have long made the eve- 
ning dress suit ready to wear 
a special feature of our stock, 
and our efforts in this direc- 
tion have been appreciated. 
We also furnish all evening 
dress accessories, Shirts,Ties, 
ete. 

White Pique Dress Waist- 
coats. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 


VEGETARIAN DINING ROOMS, 


17 Bromfield Street, 2nd floor. 
SCIENTIFIC COOKING LESSONS 
Wednesdays at 2 P. M. 


Admission to Lessons, 25 cents, 

















FALL HUNTING IN THE MAINE WOODS. 
The hunting season is now on, and the 
sportsmen have already commenced to mi- 
grate towards the inexhaustible wood- 
lands and forests of Maine, where game 
in abundance can be found. 
The reports received this year state that 
deer are more plentiful than evcr before, 
and during the close season hunters who 
had gone down to camp early so as to get 
a line on their whereabouts and beable to 
bag a few deer at the outset, were startled 
at the great numbers which appeared to 
be everywhere. 
From the Moosehead Lake country re- 
ports are to the effect that the guides are 
making ready for more sportsmen than 
ever before, and scores of moose have been 
seen in that vicinity. 
The country along the Penobscot River 
and the Aroostook region are fairly alive 
this year with deer, and this is also con- 
sidered a remarkably good moose terri- 
tory. 
Maine offers scenes and pleasures in the 
line of fishing and hunting all her own, 
and in the chase for big game she has no 
competitors. Deer are not only more 
numerous in Maine, but they grow to a 
much larger size, and the person who 
knows how to handle a gun at all, is rea- 
sonably sure of his full quota of deer and 
moose, 
Although deer and moose are usually 
enough to satisfy the appetite of the aver- 
age sportsman, still they are by no means 
the only kinds of game to be found in these 
vast timberlands. Braces of smaller game, 
together with a plentiful supply of part- 
ridge and quail, have already been brought 
into camp; and in that section which lies 
contiguous to the Dead River Region, and 
known as the Rangeley Region, the farm- 
ers are very much troubled on account of 
the numerous depredations which have 
this year been made by bears on the 
orchards and cornfields. Bears are much 
more numerous this season than ever be- 
fore, and to the sportsman who enjoys 
this exciting sport, this portion of Maine 
is an especially desirable spot. 
All ways now lead to Maine, and re- 
member that the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road is the only road out of New England 
that makes direct connections for the 
heart of the Hunting and Fishing region. 
Send two-cent stamp to the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, for their illustrated 





and we feel sure you will receive great 





Blanchard, D. D., Gen. Francis Fessenden, 





in order to have a better un- 


this work, 


attention and pleasure if you do so. 





SPECIAL N OTICES, 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





MANAGING HOUSEKEEPER. A young 
woman who has had experience with servants 
would like a position as neging Housekeeper 
She would prefer to be in a family with invalid 
lady or gentleman, to whom she could devote 
part of her time. Address H., WoMAN’s Jour. 
NAL Office. 





Two middle-a; sisters of New England 
birth and education desire positions in Boston 
or suburbs, together, one as a trained nurse and 
the other as working housekeeper. Would like 
to care for an aged couple, or an invalid, takin 

full charge of the home. References iven. AG 
dress 8. L. L., WomMAn’s JOURNAL ce, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 





FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, wiih 
fine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold ata reasonable 
pares, om easy terms. Apply at 46 Sawyer Avenue, 
Jorchester, Mass. 





WANTED — A Working Housekeeper, — 4 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and h ip 
with housework in a family of three adults and 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mang. 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. 4 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min. 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. tx- 
crllent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, Woman's 
JOURNAL Office , 3 Park Street Boston. 





TO LET for balance of the season, a large 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an jn: 
valid or elderly person with attendant. Deligit- 
ful lvcation, directly on the shore. Table gener 
ous and wholesome. 

Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Mass. 





BUFFALO EXPOSITION.—Persons intend- 
ing to visit the Pan-American Exposition can be 
accommodated in a comfortable home at very 
reasonable rates. Address H. E. T., Woman's 
JOURNAL Office. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 
Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St, 

Boston & 


WHITE Maine R. R. 
MOUNTAIN 
EXCURSIONS 


FROM 

Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Lynn, Salem and 

Worcester. 


Sept. 15 to Oct. 5, 1901, 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


—AT— 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


will be on sale at the above 
named points and at many 
other local stations. 








For rates and information apply at Bos- 
ton city ticket office, 322 Washington St., 
at Union Station, and station ticket offices. 

D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 

















HOTELS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 
HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equinped 
Hotel in Halifax. 


It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P, Fair 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston: 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 











j book, called ‘Fishing and Hunting.”’ 


John Yourgjohn, Printer, 293 Congress streé 
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